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@ Common sense may be crushed to earth 
by prejudice, but it will rise again —HEnry 
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rH, professor of philosophy, University 
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conception of life as nothing more than a 
biological process—from all of which per- 
sistent and pestilent unrealities, good Lord 
deliver us.—Editorial, The Christian Century. 
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of rules of thumb. They are a lazy man’s 
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of thinking and deciding —The late Justice 
Benyamin N. Carpozo. 


@ Social work has suffered from over-femini- 
zation, a fact that has prevented many men 
from entering it—Pumire A. Parsons, pro- 
fessor of sociology, University of Oregon, to 
National Probation Association. 


e@ There is uncertainty and confusion on the 
borderline between relief and (public) works, 
but under these innocent looking phrases 
there lies a wide range of problems of eco- 
nomic stabilization—Pror. C. E. Merriam, 
University of Chicago. 


e@ When the people starve in the midst of 
plenty there is no need to fear the outbreak of 
war, for war is already here—economic war 
that blights the lives of mothers, infants and 
children just as surely as physical war—Dr. 
Frank G. Boupreau, Milbank Memorial 
Fund, New York. 


e@ We cannot too often repeat the well known 
and oft-used phrase of the late Justice Holmes; 
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The Clean Up 


By BARBARA ABEL 
Publicity Director, YWCA of Chicago 


CuHaracters: Mrs, O’Hara 


Gladys Mahoney 


(As they talk they mop, dust, arrange chairs, 
and pick up papers) 


Mrs. O’Hara: 


GLapys: 
O'Hara: 
GLapys: 


O'Hara: 


GLapys: 
O'Hara: 
G.apys: 
O'Hara: 


G.Lapys: 
O'Hara: 
(briskly) 
GLapys: 
O’Hara: 


Guapys: 
O'Hara: 


1 Work Publicit 
ence of Social 


This way, Gladys. Let’s get goin’. Pick 
up those papers and then we’ll mop. 


What’s goin’ on in this place, Mrs. 
O’ Hara? 

It’s a convention, Gladys, a convention 
of social workers. 


Social workers. Are they sort of social 


butterflies, Mrs. O’Hara? 


Not much they ain’t. Why, Gladys Ma-~ 


honey, don’t you know what a social 
worker is? 


No, ma’am. 

Ain’t you ever been on relief? 

No, ma’am. 

Ain’t you ever been diseased or delin- 
quent or demented ? 

No, ma’am, not yet. 

Well, you’re young yet. You got time. 


And when your time comes, you'll know 
who social workers are. 


Well couldn’t you tell me something 
now? What do social workers do? 


Do? Why they do the same kind of 


work that you and me do—they mop 


up messes. 
Oh! 


Only not little retail messes like we do 
—they do theirs wholesale. Now take 


BP error’ Note: Presented at the annual “after hours” show of the So- 
Council at the Seattle meeting of the National Con- 
¢ ork, this skit was adapted for the occasion by the 
uthor from her earlier one of the same title published in Follow the 
idership. Womans Press. Price $1, 


bo 
ur 


GLapys: 
O’ Hara: 


GLADYS: 
(puzzled) 


; EO’ Hara: 


GLADYS: 
O’HarRA: 


.GLApys: 
O’Hara: 
GLapys: 
O’Hara: 


GLADYS: 


O’Hara: 
(impatiently ) 


GLADYS: 


O’HarRA: 


us, we get a certain number of floors to 
clean, and we do it and quit, but them. 
My Lordy! They got to clean up the 
country—the hospitals, the schools, the 
churches, the alleys, the politicians, the 
laws, the government AND the people. 


Gosh, I’d rather scrub floors! 


So would plenty of them if the truth 
was known. 

If they’re so busy, why ain’t they home 
working? 

Because, Gladys, every year they gotta 
get together in a bunch to sort of give 
each other courage. 


And what do they do at a convention? 


They make speeches and brag about 
what they’ve been doin’ in the past 
year, and explain why ‘they ain’t done 
more. 

Is that all? 

Mercy, no! They complain. 
Complain—what about? 

Why about everything, Gladys. The ter- 
tible way the country’s being run, and 
what ought to be done about it, and 
what they'd do if they had a chance to 
run things. 

Oh, you mean it’s a Republican con- 
vention ? 

Land sakes no, Gladys! Social workers 
ain’t like ordinary people. They don’t 
have things like politics or religion or 
sex, 

My goodness, Mrs. O’Hara, what do 
they have? 

Oh, they have things like organization 
and administration and education. 


Giapys: (sadly) Gee, the poor things. I guess they don’t 


O’ Hara: 


GLADYS: 
O’ Hara: 


GLADYS: 


O’ Hara: 
(with gusto) 


GLADYS: 
O’ Hara: 


GLADYS: 
O’ Hara: 


GLADYS: 
(helpfully) 
O’ Hara: 


GLADYS: 
O’ Hara: 


GLADYS: 


O’HarRA: 
GLADYS: 
O’ Hara: 


GLADYS: 
O’Hara: 
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have much fun at a convention, do 
they? 

Well, not as much as the American 
Legion, but a little more than a Chau- 
tauqua. Take tonight, for instance, 
they’re having a Follies show. 


A Follies show? What will they do? 


Well, they’ve been settin’ in meetings all 
week moanin’ about the problems of the 
world, so tonight they'll set some more 
and try to laugh ’em all off. 


What kind of problems, Mrs. O’Hara? 


Well, let’s see: How to keep babies from 
bein’ born and how to keep ’em alive 
after they get born. How to have bigger 
and better juvenile courts and keep kids 
out of ’em. How to keep families alive 
on a relief budget without making ’em 
like it. How to take care of the lame, 
the halt, the blind and the old folks. 


My, they get you first or last, don’t 
they? 


That’s their motto—From the womb to 
the tomb! 


I wish I could understand it all better. 


Well, now let’s see if I can explain it. 
(looks around and picks up conference 
program) Oh, here’s a convention pro- 
eram. Maybe there’s something here 
that would be educational for you. It 
tells about the speeches and such. Now 
here’s something—“Group Work Rec- 
ord Keeping.” Now what does that sug- 
gest to you? 


Record? I got an uncle who has a rec- 
ord— 


It’s probably a different kind. And here’s 
another—‘“The Adult Offender”— 


Yes, that’s my uncle! 


Keep your family out of this, Gladys. 
(turning pages) Here’s a hot one— 
“Who shall do the ‘Little Things’ in 
medical social work?” ‘That means 
they’re arguing about who’s going to de- 
liver the babies. 

Here’s a funny one, Mrs. O’Hara— 


“E-vo-lu-tion of Social Con-cepts’”— 
What does that mean? 


Sure you know what evolution means, 
don’t you, Gladys? 

It’s making people out of monkeys, 
ain’t it? 

Well in social work everything is just 
the reverse. See? 

Oh, yeah. 


Look, here’s a notebook. Some delegate 
must have dropped it. Now this will be 


GLADYS: 


O’ Hara: 
(patiently) 


GLADYS: 
O’ Hara: 


GLADYS: 


O’ Hara: 


GLADYS: 
O’HarRA: 


GLADYS: 


full of education for you, Gladys. Let’s 
see what it says: “Notes on “Test of 
American Democracy.’ Things to do— 
wire Herbert for more money. Send blue 
dress to cleaners. Cocktails, Olympic 
4:30.” Well, I can see this is important 
to some high up delegate—probably a 
volunteer. 


What is a volunteer, Mrs. O’Hara? 


Well, there are two main kinds of social 
workers, Gladys—the volunteers and 
the professionals. The volunteers work 
without getting paid for it. 


They do? Why? 


Oh, they got better rackets of their own. 
So they do social work to be obliging. 


How can you tell ’em from the profes- 
sionals ? 


Well, they have pleasanter expressions. 
They sit on boards and committees, and 
come to meetings. 


Gee, is that all? 


No, they have other uses. When there’s 
dirty work to do, like raising money or 
sayin’ the right word to the right poli- 
tician at the right time, they get the job. 
This is called community interpretation. 


Gee, I wish I could see a real volunteer. 


(Enter V olunteer) 


O’ Hara: 


VOLUNTEER: 


You don’t need to see ’em, Gladys. All 
you got to do is clean up after ’em. 
Pardon me, but did you find a black 


notebook? I think I may have dropped 
it here. 


O’Hara: (aside) Hist! Gladys! It’s a volunteer! 


Guapys: (aside) How do you know? 


O’Hara: (aside) A real social worker wouldn't have said 


VOLUNTEER: 


O’HarRA: 


VOLUNTEER: 
O’HarRA: 


VOLUNTEER: 


“Pardon me.” 
Why yes, ma’am, we did. Is this it? 


Oh, yes, thank you so much. Oh, what 
a relief! It had all my notes in it on all 
the meetings. They were simply price- 
less— 


They were, indeed! Excuse me, ma’am, 
but aren’t you a social work volunteer? 


Why, yes, I am. 


Well, this young girl here is totally 
ignorant about volunteers, and she’d like 
to know just what it is you do in social — 
work. 


She isn’t the only one who would like to” 
know! Well, I’ll tell her— 


Sings “Remember Me” 


I am the volunteer in the community, P 


You couldn’t do without me with im- 
punity, 
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I use my brains, when given oppor- 
tunity-—remember me? 

I’ve sat and sat until I’m flat, upon a 
board, 

And though I don’t keep office hours 
(thank the Lord!), 
I know the high ideals that we are 
working toward, remember me? 
When you're pressed, and need some 
money from the chest, 

You'll agree, it usually comes through 
me. 

I hire all the staff for their agility, 

And keep them on until they reach 
senility. 

I take the ultimate responsibility— 
remember me? 


(Exit Volunteer) 


' O’Hara Well, that clears up the volunteers. 
j Now the professionals are sumpin’ dif- 
d ferent again. They get paid for their 
. work, 
_ GLapys How much? 
O'Hara Oh, not much, but enough to keep their 
} noses to the grindstone. They’re very 
; educated. 

G.apys: More so than the volunteers ? 
= O'Hara: No, but they work harder at it. 


(Enter Social Worker, limping) 


Soc. WorKER: Gosh, do my feet hurt. Will I be in your 


way if I sit here and rest a minute? 


O’Hara: 


Sure, sit right down. Am I wrong or are 

you a social worker? 

Soc. WorKER: 
(groans) 

O’Hara: 


You're right. I see I carry the marks of 
my profession on me. 


Indeed, you do—circles under the eyes. 
Now this poor ignorant girl never met a 
social worker. 


Boe Worker:  She’s lucky. 


WO years ago the New Jersey legislature estab- 
lished a commission to study the causes of juvenile 
delinquency and appropriated $50,000 for its pur- 
_ poses. In view of the fact that for many years a large num- 
ber of able people have been diligently plowing this field, 
and that the state, in 1936, had many pressing demands on 
‘its available funds, an extraordinarily heavy responsibility 
was placed on the commission. 

_ Winthrop D. Lane, of the division of parole of the 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies, was chosen 
as director of the investigation, The commission’s recently 
ublished progress report—its second, but the first to deal 


=) 


4 
Would you mind telling her what you 
do in social work? 


Well, I’ll tell her all I can remember— 
“Remember Me” 
I like to think that I’m the link that 


joins us all, 

To live a life of service I’ve received 
a call; 

I’m just a social worker—riding for 
a fall—remember me? 

Although I’ve brains the fact remains, 
I give no clue, 

I never speak in meetings till I’m 
spoken to. 

I wait till all the members of the 
board are through—remember me? 

When in doubt what social work is 
all about, 

Just ask me, and I’ll explain it A. B. C. 

For I’m the goat that steers the boat 
through all the ruts, 

Administers all policies—with ifs and 
buts, 

I love my job and quietly am going 
nuts—Remember me? 


(Exit Social Worker) 


O’ Hara: 


Soc. WorKER: 


Sings 


O’Hara: That settles the social workers, and now, 
Gladys, you’ve had a picture of social 
work leadership from two important 
leaders. Now do you understand it? 

GLapys: Yes, ma’am, all except one little thing. 

O’ Hara: What’s that ? 

GLADYS: Who follows the leaders? 

O’Hara: . Follows ’em? Why, you poor dumb- 
bell, nobody follows anybody in social 
work. Everybody leads everybody. 

GLApys: Where to? ; 

O’ Hara: Never you mind where to. Pick up that 
pail and follow me! ~ 

(Curtain) 


New Jersey Looks at Its Young Delinquents 


By JAMES §, PLANT, M.D. 


Director, Essex County Juvenile Clinic, Newark, N. J. 


seriously with findings—is replete with evidence of the 
soundness and balance with which Mr. Lane engineered 
a complicated and difficult undertaking. The final report, 
with recommendations, is to come. The present little vol- 
ume deals with trends in law breaking in New Jersey 
among individuals under twenty-two years of age during 
the years 1930-1936 inclusive. The commission reports no 
sensational findings; in fact its findings in general serve 
to substantiate on a large scale basis certain assumptions 
which recently have been crystallizing in the minds of 
students in this field. They offer no support to the “crime 
wave” cry of the past ten years, but they offer a clear and 
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definite challenge not only to New Jersey but to every 
other state and community—and that means all of them— 
where juvenile delinquency exists. 

With the aid of WPA, Mr. Lane and his associates col- 
lected an enormous amount of statistical data, but there 
is no evidence that the highly refined statistical techniques 
that have recently entered this field have been used. Mr. 
Lane, however, has been at great pains to present only 
those trends which are so marked that certain statistical 
refinements could not conceivably alter their import in 
any important particular. 

The work of the juvenile courts of New Jersey, meas- 
ured in new delinquents per year, has decreased about 42 
percent in the seven years covered by the study. There has 
been a parallel decrease in the number of youths of sixteen 
to twenty-one years appearing before the adult courts in 
this same period. However, the age period, sixteen to 
twenty, still ranks the highest of any five-year life period 
in its proportionate contribution to serious crime. 

The commission points out that its statistics do not cover 
the total amount of delinquency in the state but only that 
which actually came to the attention of the courts. It very 
rightly states that there is no proof that the total amount 
of delinquency decreased in this period. It is on much 
less safe ground in its repeated implication that actually 
delinquency has not decreased but rather that it is being 
handled much more efficiently without recourse to the 
courts. It points out that in every part of the state this 
period has seen the rise of all sorts of community projects 
for the better understanding and treatment of the delin- 
quent. We are invited to believe that here lies the largest 
factor in the apparent decrease of delinquency and crime 
despite the commission’s statement that some of these com- 
munity movements were without funds, some without any 
semblance of expert help, some of very recent origin, some 
representing no more than a general community interest 
in the problem. 


HIS point dramatizes a dilemma that has faced the 

whole field of social work with delinquents over 
precisely this same seven-year period. On the one hand, it 
is possible that this reduction in delinquency and crime is 
real and has been a depression phenomenon. The fact that 
in 1937 New Jersey showed a rise in delinquencies and 
crimes treated in the courts seems an indication in this 
direction. The fact that the commission’s findings are al- 
most exactly paralleled in the country-wide figures gath- 
ered by the U. S. Children’s Bureau and the Department 
of Justice, figures involving many states where there is 
no evidence of the rapid development of community agen- 
cies that is noted in New Jersey, again points in this direc- 
tion. Social work genevally has never relished this possibil- 
ity—that certain economic and social phenomena noted 
during a depression period have been accompanied by more 
favorable vital statistics such as lower mortality and mor- 
bidity rates, lower truancy and delinquency rates and the 
like. These indications do not check with our cry over 
this seven-year period that the depression has been destroy- 
ing the morale of the people. 

The other horn of the dilemma is just as uncomfortable. 
Suppose that the commission is right that in this seven- 
year period there has been such an improvement in the 
handling of delinquency and crime that there has been at 
least a 40 percent reduction in the number of persons 
under twenty-two who had to be taken into the courts. 
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This change came in New Jersey at a time of greatly 
reduced private agency budgets, of hastily and crudely 
constructed governmental agencies, of terrific case loads, 
of the rise of non-professional community agencies. Does 
this perchance mean that complicated training courses, 
small case loads, polished and subtle techniques and so on, 
are really much less effective than we had thought? Again 
it would not fit in with our dearly held theories if we should 
find that a dramatic and reassuring development in the 
delinquency field occurred in just those seven years that 
saw, in this state at least, a pronounced disruption of those 
intricate techniques which social work had been fashioning. 

Either way we take it the findings of the New Jersey 
commission give social workers plenty to think about, and 
pose the question as to whether we shall not have to re- 
evaluate much of our professional equipment. 

Going on to the commission’s finding—that sixteen is 
the age which, in proportion, contributes more to serious 
crime than any other. The age period sixteen to twenty 
outstrips all others and of this sixteen stands first, seven- 
teen second, eighteen third, and so on. It is unfortunate 
that the report does not compare this with the delinquency 
years below sixteen. 


ROM the start of this investigation Mr. Lane and his 
associates were interested in what the institution in- 

mate himself had to say about his debut into delinquency. 
The commission has collected a large number of “own 
stories’ from inmates under twenty-one but has’ deferred 
publication of them until its final report. Here it offers 
only the statistical material collected by means of ques- 
tionnaires. About 1500 sets of answers could be tabulated. 

A great many of the young offenders said that they 
were not understood at home but beyond that they at- 
tached little if any “blame” for their plight to their 
families. From this it would appear that a youth is totally 
unable to evaluate the forces of his childhood years; or 
that the lawbreaker naturally “blames” organized society, 
the school, the police, and the like, or that the family- 
centered philosophy of the child guidance movement is in 
error. Each of us may make our own deductions and will, 
probably, from where we sit. 

More than half of these youths had been no better than 
fair in school; more than half noted trouble with their 
teachers. Seventy percent of the older group felt that 
teachers had been unfair to them. Two out of three had 
been excessive truants. Over half of the truants had been 
taken to court on that account and more than a third 
were first placed in an institution because of truancy. Some 
of the best passages of the commission’s report discuss the 
responsibility of the school toward the real needs of un- 
academic children and challenge the common sense of 
treating truancy with institutionalization. 

Other factors to which, in the questionnaire, many of 
the young delinquents attributed a part in their difficulties 
are those long stressed by social workers: “bad gangs” ; 
association with older boys with previous institutional ex- 
perience; unsupervised recreation; relatively poor church 
connections; authoritative rather than understanding 
treatment by police and courts; all these appear in the 
youths’ own picture of how they got to be the way they are. 

Another section of this report deals with the fact that 
New Jersey cannot extend the juvenile court procedure 
to cover the age group just above sixteen without a change 


in the state constitution. It also questions the wisdom of | 
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attempting such a step so long as many of the present 
juvenile courts completely lack a socialized point of view. 
There is even serious question, it appears, as to whether 
the juvenile courts, as now constituted, are operating 
legally in the matter of serious offenses. On this last point 
the state clearly needs to know where it really stands. 

A section is devoted to discussing the unevenness in 
court procedure and recording, and in part to pointing out 
that the rapidly growing use of police recorders, referees 
and the like, as a decentralizing factor, is a constructive 
move. However, the commission is of the opinion that this 
latter procedure has been dictated more frequently by false 
ideas of economy and by carelessness than by the hope of 
handling the problems of children without formal court 
___ atmosphere—and it properly denounces that sort of thing. 

Pending the final report and recommendations of the 
commission the present report solidly and convincingly 
poises the cat on certain muscular balances of facts: 
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Our juvenile courts are doing much less business. 

There has been a rapid increase of interest and of agencies 
for handling delinquency without recourse to the courts. (This 
fact has had something to do with the preceding one and the 
commission optimistically poses that it has had a great deal 
to do with it.) 

In the frustration of the child’s development and in the 
provision of an environment from which the delinquent is vig- 
orously trying to escape, the school stands out as the agency 
primarily responsible. 

Our hope for the reduction in delinquency lies in every sort 
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of “pre-court” community service but most easily and effi- 
ciently in the realm of school adjustment. 


With this as the situation there are but two ways in 
which this particular feline can jump. While the commis- 
sion undoubtedly will recommend practical steps toward 
greater efficiency and richer socialization of present police 
and juvenile court machinery, its main drive apparently 
must be toward the further development of pre-court 
agencies within the community. Will New Jersey follow 
the easy way, already widely publicized, of introducing the 
police and the methods of the court into these areas, nota- 
bly into the schools? Or will she go on the high venture 
of reordering her housing, her recreational facilities, her 
school curricula, really to finish the job that these seven 
years have so well started ? 

Education—in the home, on the street, in the school— 
is persuasive, not authoritative, It only shackles itself if it 
takes over the functions of the law. The juvenile court 
has been a forward step only where it has freed itself from 
the methods and philosophy of the criminal court, Sim- 
ilarly, community agencies of a pre-court sort are mockery 
if they merely give delinquency a new name instead of 
really preventing it. 

The real question, national and local, raised by this 
sound, well-balanced study is this: shall we build up more 
and better community agencies for pre-court dealing with 
the young delinquent, or shall we concentrate our forces on 
pre-delinquency dealing with the child ? 


It Has Happened Before 


By RICHARD W. HALE, JR. 


School of Public and International Affairs, Princeton University 


N theory, nothing is easier than the application of the 
lessons of history to the current scene. The historian 
comes to the practical man with an account of how 

it was done the time before or the time before that, a hun- 
dred or two hundred years ago; the practical man wel- 
comes him eagerly and uses his information as a guide. 
In practice it does not work out that way. Whenever 
I draw historical parallels between the past and present 
in poor relief, using my knowledge of the English New 
Poor Law of 1834, my social work friends have two 
answers: if I justify their actions I am doing excellent 
research; if not, I am forgetting that the problems of the 
_ Present must be met with the methods of the present. 
They are so close to the situation as it is right now that 
_ they are interested in analogies only if the analogies are 
_ SO exact as to fit not only the situation but also their mood 
_ as they view it. 
However, that should not discourage the historian from 
offering his help. If he knows anything about the past 
that is worth knowing, he understands its moods as well 
as its facts, and knows which arguments obtained hearers. 
He merely goes back to his records, and, in the closest par- 
allel to the present situation which he can find, digs out the 
arguments that were most effective. Then, with more hope 
convincing, he urges the consideration of certain facts 
hich were listened to when people were in much the same 


The historical reason for believing that these particular 
new-old facts about administrative methods in giving relief 
will be listened to is that the Rev. J. T. Becher’s book, 
The Anti-Pauper System, advocating them, was a_ best 
seller between 1830 and 1834. Their applicability today 
may be tested against the way the Rev. Mr. Becher’s 
methods worked out, when applied on a nation-wide scale. 

If the readers of Survey Midmonthly knew no history 
and no sociology, I could embark upon my argument at 
once, with a description of the administrative methods 
used in England after 1834 to make sure that only those 
that needed relief got it. But to those who know anything 
about this period, one aspect of the New Poor Law of 
1834, the workhouse test, so overshadows all the rest, that 
it must be made clear that that is not what I am talking 
about. The law permitted shutting the unemployed into 
workhouses ; its administration consisted of so much propa- 
ganda about that power, that the easier methods I am 
about to describe were considered relaxations rather than 
restrictions. Subsequent historians and sociologists have 
been deceived by this propaganda into believing that the 
Poor Law Commission actually did what it so loudly an- 
nounced it might do. That fact has obscured the actual 
methods of “dispauperization” by which, in the years 
1834-41, the Poor Law Commission and its seventeen 
assistant commissioners, cleared the relief rolls of all Eng- 
land, and cleared them with little trouble. 
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The Foor Law Commission’s first act, as ordered by the 
law, was to set up new supervisory bodies for relief on a 
more democratic basis. This was accomplished by the as- 
sistant commissioners in their trips about England. The 
purpose was to gain improved supervision ; the actual result 
was to cut the relief lists at once. For this new administra- 
tive machinery meant a shake-up of control and a re- 
examination of every case receiving relief, A certain num- 
ber of cases just did not appear for re-examination; more 
were found no longer to need relief, Curious as it may 
seem the most serious chance of trouble came at this pre- 
liminary stage. If a great crowd of unemployed were as- 
sembled for examination, all of them fearing they would 
lose relief, a riot might break out. Sir Francis Head, an 
assistant commissioner, was besieged for several hours in 
a parish church in Kent, just because he had not been wise 
enough to examine cases a few at a time and to give them 
the assurance of a long and thus a fair hearing. Once that 
had been learned—and after Sir Francis’s experience there 
was only one more such riot, again from foolishness on 
the part of the assistant commissioner—these first steps 
alone largely cleared the relief rolls. Because there was a 
genuine attempt to help the needy as well as to get rid 
of chiselers, the shake-up was accepted in good spirit. 


HE next step was to cut the costs of relief by giving 

half of it in food, not money. Here a great problem 
was to make sure that the grocers did not object. To them 
the direct loss of money in relief orders always loomed 
larger than the benefit of making their clients solvent. It 
took tact on the part of the assistant commissioners to 
make them see the light. Only once did trouble come from 
this policy, when the bakers of South Nolton in Devon 
caused a riot. A petition against losing their graft, from 
some foolish bakers in Kent, made excellent propaganda 
for the commission. The advantage of giving half the 
relief in rations was two-fold. In the first place, money 
was saved by large scale buying. Second, there was an in- 
ducement to clients to get “off relief,” because any stand- 
ardized diet, however good, is tiresome. This policy had 
the surprising end result of making people healthier as a 
result of food of better quality, as well as more desirous 
of working. 

Immediately afterward a new system of accounts was 
adopted by the Poor Law Commission. Since it was stand- 
ardized and required “‘fixing’”’ three books instead of one, 
it was very successful in discouraging anyone who wanted 
to peculate. In fact, not only English relief but all Eng- 
lish local government today is based on that discovery. 
Daniel Adey, assistant commissioner for Hertfordshire and 
Bedfordshire, who brought in the new system, is one of 
the unsung heroes of English history, for from his account 
books and the auditors he trained has grown the famous 
English auditing system, a check on graft. 

Next, payment of rent from relief money was pro- 
hibited. Here was a second group, the landlords, who had 
to be converted from a short-sighted view to a long-sighted 
one. They had discovered that they got rents more quickly 
from a solvent relief authority than from hard-working 
men who lived from hand to mouth. Most of the landlords 
unconsciously, some consciously, took to renting only to 
those on relief, This situation had forced men on relief in 
order to get shelter. When relief in rents was prohibited, 
the landlords were turned from unemployment agents to 
employment agents. They now found that their interests 
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lay in working to bring back prosperity instead of destroy- 
ing it. This required salesmanship on the part of the as- 
sistant commissioners, but they were successful except in 
Wales, where one of them, Thomas Stevens, could not 
speak the language. 

When these methods had been applied and had accom- 
plished all they could, the work-test was’ introduced. All 
those able to work were asked to do so. These employables 
were always free to go off and look for other work, but 
if the town needed, say, material for its roads, it set those 
on relief to breaking up stones. To the loafer, this was a 
strong reminder of easier ways of getting money; to the 
man honestly desiring work it was just the treatment he 
wanted, since it recognized that he was trying to earn his 
living and kept up his self-respect by giving his relief as 
a return for work. 

Let us skip the workhouse test. Its method was to have 
labor performed inside a workhouse, in which were put 
first the unemployed men and separately, their families. 
The reasons for this, administrative and contraceptive, no 
longer have any importance. 

But a new group had to be conciliated; and here is a 
modern touch. In the North of England the early trades 
union leaders feared that wages might be cut. Alfred 
Power, the assistant commissioner who introduced the new 
law, did it very hurriedly, and being a “Fellow of Down- 
ing College,” he, like some of the college professors of the 
New Deal, rubbed many people the wrong way. One town, 
fearing low wages, ran him out on the English equivalent 
of a rail. It took hard work by Charles Mott, the prac- 
tical trouble-shooter of the assistant commissioners, to get 
Yorkshire and Lancashire to see that here was no attack 
on wages. One of Mott’s reports describes the amazement 
shown by an opponent of the New Poor Law on finding 
that an assistant commissioner, of whom he had heard so 
much evil, was a human being. But Mott was helped by 
the fact that wages actually rose, if anything, and the im- 
proved efficiency in relief was highly popular. 


se. work-test was the next to last stage in this nine- 
teenth century relief shake-up. It was designed to 
separate employables from unemployables, leaving on re- 
lief the genuine unemployed and the most confirmed 
slackers, Then the vagrancy and non-support laws, which 
had not been functioning, could be enforced on wanderers 
and those who deserted their families. Such “hard cases” 
as could be redeemed by severity were so redeemed. That 
was because the relief lists had got down to bedrock. 
Now it frequently has been said, by the Webbs and 


others, that the administrators of the New Poor Law of 


1834 did not realize the problem of the psychological mis- 
fit who still was left. This is putting the cart before the 
horse. The psychological misfit and other problems of 
poverty were uncovered by this great clearing of the — 
English relief rolls. Furthermore, the first great modern 
attack on the problems of society sprang from this dis- 
pauperization. 

Consider the actions of Edwin Chadwick, secretary of 
the Poor Law Commission. He helped organize the county 
police forces of England, brought to light the scandalous 
medical laws that allowed apothecaries to practice med- — 
icine, and roused public sentiment against the disgraceful 
housing conditions of his day. Most of Engels’ famous 
diatribe against the conditions of the English working 
class in 1844 is taken from Chadwick’s Report on the 
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Sanitary Condition of the Working Classes, a government 
document of 1843. Furthermore Chadwick did something 
about it, a result being the establishment in 1847 of the 
Central Board of Health, with control over housing and 
sewage, from which the present Ministry of Health is a 
lineal descendant. English education. and its steadily rising 
standards date from the work of an assistant commissioner, 
Dr. J. P. Kay (later Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth) who 
found that dispauperization cleared the path to the for- 
{ merly concealed evil of a grossly inadequate education. ° 
, What then can the practical man glean from these facts 
which the historian has set before him? First of all, he 
might learn a technique for clearing relief rolls that once 
worked justly, and might again be applied, in whole or in 
part. This hundred-year-old remedy included, in sum- 
mary: a shake-up of local control and local relief lists; 
relief given partly in food instead of money; improvement 
and cross-checking in local accounts; the end of relief 
rents; use of a’ work-test; and—last of all—the application 
of the vagrancy and non-support laws to those who had 
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been given every chance and had shown themselves to be 
loafers. Subsequent relief, which continued after the shake- 
up, was more efficient and more beneficial than before. 

As a second lesson, the practical man could note that 
this system required able and tactful personnel of the type 
traditionally connected with the higher grades of the Eng- 
lish civil service, and that by creating a need it brought 
them into public administration. In fact, the present re- 
quirements of the English Home Civil Service sprang 
from the lessons learned by the Poor Law Commission. 

Third, and most important, besides affording an argu- 
ment for civil service reform, this relief technique affords 
a chance of coming to grips with social problems, such close 
grips that the problems are definitely measured. 

If these methods gave the Rev. J. T. Becher a running 
start in improving his native Nottinghamshire, and Edwin 
Chadwick for improving all of England, might they not 
give the practical man of today—if he can apply some of 
them to the current scene—a running start toward getting 
things done in the United States of America? 


Women Alone 


By KATHRYN CLOSE 


NATTACHED women on relief, an old and baf- 


| | fling problem to social workers everywhere, recently 
have been the subject of close scrutiny by the Wom- 


en’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor. While the 
study was made in Chicago, the problem is common in all 
cities, and the recommended plan of treatment is basic. 

The report,* based on a study of 604 women under sixty- 
five years of age, unattached and on relief, finds the causes 
of their situation in the weakening of the family group, 
technological unemployment, and an increased life span 
coupled with a decreased employability span. More than 
three fourths of the women were over forty (“old” for job- 
seekers) their ambition destroyed by general hopelessness. 
On inadequate relief allowances, their shabby clothes made 
job-seeking doubly difficult. 

A great percentage of these women were disabled by 
mental or physical illness to an extent affecting their em- 
ployability. Over one fourth were totally incapacitated ; 
others were suffering from conditions which under proper 
medical care could be corrected, thus increasing their ability 
to work. However, the report showed the impossibility of 
effecting any such improvements under the present Chicago 
relief set-up, handicapped by large case loads and inade- 
quate administrative funds. 

In spite of the widespread belief that relief rolls are com- 
posed of “lazy loafers” 75 percent of the women studied 
were found to have been at one time either completely self- 
supporting or independent because they were adequately 
supplementing a family income. The other 25 percent were 
widowed housewives or others who had lost their chief 
means of support through some misfortune. Of those for- 

merly employed 60 percent had been in domestic and per- 

sonal service, but only one eighth ever had had a job last- 
ing as long as five years. The longest job for 55 percent of 
them had been less than two years in duration. Low wages 


___* Unattached Women on Relief in Chicago, 1937, by Harriet A. Byrne 
get Cecile Hillyer. Price 15 cents from the superintendent of documents, 
Washington, D. C. 
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had precluded saving for needs of illness or of old age. 

Seeing a great need for more individualized treatment 
which might save many of these women from becoming 
permanent unemployables, the report urges an enlargement 
of the relief staff so that adequate case work might be done, 
with increased attention to the physical disabilities of the 
women. Along with this is recommended a more scientific 
classification of the employability of unattached women on 
relief. For those without skills or whose former trade has 
been killed by technological improvements, vocational train- 
ing is suggested, with restraining for those former house- 
hold employes who seem unable to get and keep jobs in a 
field where jobs are actually plentiful. A study of voca- 
tional opportunities was advised to include work projects 
such as self-help cooperatives or goodwill industries for 
those only partially employable and unlikely to regain com- 
plete independence. 

Because of the large number of former domestics found 
among this group of lone women on relief the report sug- 
gests “an intensive study of household employment with 
a view to its greater security’ and particularly urges the 
extension of the social security program to household em- 
ployes as well as improved standards for hours, wages and 
working conditions. ‘ 

The report describes as “wretched” the living conditions 
of these women while on relief. Their average allowance 
is about $22 per month; their maximum rent allowance 
$12, which rarely covers the full amount. Consequently 
money from the food allowance is often used to supple- 
ment rent and for other necessities. Evictions are frequent, 
especially for those living in furnished rooms. To alleviate 
these conditions the following recommendations are made: 
larger relief allowances, especially to include the payment 
of rent in full; placement in a boarding home for those 
sick or aged for whom an institution or home relief seems 
unsuitable; a long range program for the permanently de- 
pendent providing especially for a federal-state system of 
invalidity assistance to those unemployed because of illness. 
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DEAR MISS BAILEY: . 
“Am I a Social Worker?” 


By CHARLES A, NEAL, M.D. 


Superintendent, Hamilton County Home and Chronic Disease Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio 


dropped [see Miss Bailey Says . . . Survey Mid- 

monthly, May 1938, page 169], I am puzzled 
about this business of who is a social worker. I am puzzled 
about my own case, for here I am, pushing aside pressing 
duties of my daily job while I try to balance accounts for 
the Social Workers Club of Cincinnati. If I am not a 
social worker how do I happen to be chairman of the 
club’s ways and means committee? Am I a social worker 
de facto, even though I am not eligible for membership 
in the American Association of Social Workers? 

Before you answer that question let’s take a look at the 
record, starting some thirty years back when social work 
went by other names than it now does. 

In 1906, as a senior medical student, I was appointed 
interne at the Out-Door Obstetrical Clinic of the Ohio 
Maternity Hospital where each student, prior to gradua- 
tion, was required by law to see two deliveries. It was the 
obligation of the two internes to bring in enough cases to 
supply this requirement, about a hundred cases a year. 

My colleague and I secured these cases by various 
means, but our favorite was to work the markets where 
women gathered to buy their daily provisions. We would 
walk through the market places, empty grips in hand, until 
we saw a perceptibly pregnant woman carrying a loaded 
basket. We knew she wouldn’t be carrying it very far, so, 
gallantly, we would offer to carry it home for her, in the 
meantime introducing ourselves and our wares. 

From June 1906 until July 1907, my colleague and I 
delivered practically a hundred babies in Cincinnati neigh- 
borhoods well known to social workers then and since. I 
recall one case in the Mohawk District where three inter- 
preters were used; English to German, to Hungarian, to 
Polish and back again. We made our own layettes; did 
our own nursing, ironed out family difficulties and, when 
necessity demanded, made our own arrangements for hos- 
pital treatment. This was my initiation into one phase of 
what is now called social work. 

A couple of years later, with a budding private prac- 
tice in a Cincinnati suburb I was appointed township 
physician. I soon found that the medical treatment of in- 
digents was a minor part of the job. The township physi- 
cian did all the family case work and everything else that 
now comes under the head of social service. He took the 
medical and also the social, financial and economic history 
of patient and family. He was called on not only to give 
medical treatment, but to give material relief, find jobs, 
“reform” unruly children and so on, all under circum- 
stances that tested his ingenuity to the limit. 

I remember a case, reported as “cramps,” on which I 
was called one bitter cold midnight. So impassable were 
the roads that I had to walk the last two miles on the rail- 
road track. I carried only the equipment to treat a case of 
ordinary stomach distress. What I found when I reached 
the crazy shack at the end of my trek was a patient well 
advanced in labor. There was no time to go back for 
obstetrical supplies, and the house was barren of anything 
suggesting them, Finally I found a bit of string and an old 
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pair of scissors and put them on to boil. Just as the baby 
was delivered, the one oil lamp sputtered and went out. 
Using one safety pin and a few eight-penny nails I made 
a binder from an old lambrequin and presently departed 
to return next morning and complete my work. The case 
made a beautiful recovery. Ever since, I have held that 
there are some places where even a self-respecting germ 
will not hang about. 

After three years I was appointed district physician in a 
small city near Cincinnati. Here, too, the work was as 
much “social” and “welfare’’ as it was medical. One of 
my duties was examining school children for communicable 
diseases. The idea of constructive and preventive medicine 
had slight foothold at that time in our city and my rec- 
ommendations for the correction of physical defects met 
with a sales resistance that today’s workers do not know. 

However, these were profitable days from an educa- 
tional viewpoint. When you undress a school child for a 
physical examination you learn many things, for the con- 
dition of the child and its apparel often gives a clearer pic- 
ture of the home environment and conditions than an 
actual call would disclose, 

In January 1913, I was appointed physician at the Ham- 
ilton County Infirmary. Here again it was my job to han- 
dle much of the work now done by the Social Service 
Department, such as the investigation of the physical, so- 
cial, economic and political status of the applicants. 


EGINNING in 1916, came three and a half years spent 

in various parts of the United States, France and 
Belgium, in the uniform of the United States Army. But 
even under these circumstances I did not find myself en- 
tirely divorced from social work. There was the Mexican 
settlement that I had to clean up—and make ’em like it; the 
company of seventy illiterate Negroes whom I taught to 
write their names. In France there were endless personality 
difficulties to be dealt with—officers, nurses, soldiers, citi- 
zens, local authorities. In the village where our hospital was 
situated tensions of many months’ standing with our 
French employes were dissolved when one of our doctors, 
who didn’t fit in the army and wanted to be a pediatri- 
clan, was assigned to operate a baby clinic for the offspring 
of those employes and their relatives. The thinly veiled 
animosity of the local gendarmes toward us melted away 
when we opened our canteen to them. I could tell plenty 
of case stories and I am sure that our modern case workers 
would recognize the various “therapies” employed. 

For nine years, from 1920 through 1928, I was health 
commissioner of Hamilton County, Ohio’s second most 
populous county. Here I was operating in that twilight 
zone between public health and public welfare but my 
constant associates were people actively engaged in rec- 
ognized, organized social work. 

The extent of the overlapping between public health 
and public welfare work may be illustrated by a story 
that began with a child who, under the regular school ex- 
amination, showed indications of incipient tuberculosis. A 
public health nurse followed the case to the home. The 
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father, we found, had advanced tuberculosis, two of the 
five children had active tuberculosis and one showed evi- 
dence of the onset of the disease. The other two children 
and the mother were in dire need of constant supervision. 
Arrangements were made to send the father to the tuber- 
culosis sanatorium and, while he was undergoing treat- 
ment, to secure a mother’s pension for the family. Every- 
thing seemed settled when the family reneged and said 
that the father would remain at home. Why? Because, as 
we at length discovered, there had been no marriage ceres 
mony and the family was not eligible for the mother’s pen- 
sion. A ceremony was indicated, but the parents objected 
because of what neighbors might say and because the chil- 
dren “would be hollered at in school.” 

We then secured for them a special P.D.P. (please don’t 
publish) license and I bespoke the services of my old army 
chaplain to perform the ceremony. The wedding arrange- 
ments were all set, but again the participants balked, this 
time on religious grounds. The mother’s people were Bible- 
belt Protestants, the father’s were Catholic, Both sides of 
the house, or so it seemed, could “take” the fact of the 
five illegitimate children but not the formality of a wed- 
ing ceremony. So again the marriage was called off, with 
health conditions in the home becoming increasingly serious. 

Finally, the mother became convinced that the solution 
lay in her embracing the faith of the father. I then went 
to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. Marcellus Wagner, head of the 
Catholic Charities, and told him the whole story. He was 
wise and helpful and eventually we had a wedding. The 
health commissioner as best man, the public health nurse 
as bridesmaid, the father in a new suit and the bride carry- 
ing two babies, one unborn, with a two-year-old tugging 
at her skirts, constituted the wedding party. The father 
went to the “San,” the mother got her pension and, with 
the aid of relatives, moved to a five-acre plot in the suburbs, 
where with a cow and some chickens she started her family 
on the road to rehabilitation and health. Whether I am a 
social worker or not I think that this was social work by 
any definition. ; 

At the end of nine years as health commissioner, I found 
myself on the governing boards of the Visiting Nurses As- 
sociation, the Anti-Tuberculosis League, the Public Health 
Federation and the Heart Council, as well as the recipient 
of a medal for five years’ continuous, meritorious service 


Old Age 


By BEULAH 


center, Anti-administration editorial writers and col- 

umnists have warned workers who are paying old 
age security taxes out of the weekly pay envelope: “the 
government is playing ducks and drakes with the social 
security money”; ‘‘no use counting on that money for 
your old age—it won’t be there.” Because of the resulting 
confusion and anxiety it seems worthwhile to look briefly 


NOR months, the Old Age Reserve has been a storm 


at the Old Age Reserve, in practice and in principle. 


John Jones is a punch press operator earning $30 a week. 


But in his pay envelope John Jones receives $29.70 and a 


lotation that the employer has deducted 30 cents for the 
oid age security tax. To this contribution of John’s, his 


employer adds a 30 cent payroll tax. Periodically the em- 
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to the Girl Scouts. I was also active on several committees 
of the local chapter of the American Red Cross. 

During 1929 and 1930 I served as director of health 
for the state of Ohio, and again found that there is no 
distinct differentiation between the activities of the health 
and welfare departments. 

Then came two years as associate executive secretary of 
the Ohio Public Health Association, with my efforts di- 
rected toward the organization of local anti-tuberculosis 
societies. During this period I attended the first Great 
Lakes Institute of Social and Health Workers at Geneva, 
Wis., thus deepening my contacts with social workers. 

Returning to Cincinnati at the beginning of 1932, I was 
appointed superintendent of the Hamilton County Home 
and Chronic Disease Hospital, an institution which cares 
for some 1100 indigent and chronically ill persons. By 
that time I knew social work when I saw—or did—it, and 
although my position was nominally in the field of med- 
ical care the major portion of the work was social work. 

For six years now I have been engaged in work for the 
indigent, infirm and chronically ill, cooperating hand in 
hand with the officers and social workers in the private 
social agencies of the city and in the welfare department, 
the children’s court, the adult probation department, the 
mothers’ pension department and all the other divisions of 
the county government that are concerned with public wel- 
fare work. Increasingly I have been drawn into the local 
activities of social work agencies serving on more boards 
and committees than I like to count. My constant associ- 
ates are social workers: we speak the same language, have 
the same approach to problems of social welfare, work for 
the same objectives. 

Well, Miss Bailey, there is the record—thirty years of 
constant activity in what, by no nicety of vocabulary can 
be called anything but social work, even though the ap- 
proach was from the angle of public health. Yet I am in- 
eligible for membership in the American Association of 
Social Workers because I never have had three hundred 
hours of properly supervised field work with an “ac- 
credited” organization. In spite of the experience I have 
accumulated I find that all I can do is to sit on the vari- 
ous boards that hire and fire members of the American 
Association of Social Workers. 

So again, Miss Bailey, I ask you—am I a social worker? 


Reserve 
AMIDON 


ployer makes his report and forwards contributions from his 
plant to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. What happens to 
the money? The money goes into the General Fund as do 
all other moneys received by the government—the funds 
deposited in Postal Savings and invested in “baby bonds,” 
for example, as well as income tax receipts, postal receipts, 
import duties, and so on. The General Fund can only be 
used as authorized by congressional appropriation. Title II 
of the social security act authorizes Congress to appropri- 
ate annually to an Old Age Reserve Account in the U.S. 
Treasury an amount sufficient to provide for old age benefit 
payments, on a reserve basis. This means that the amount 
of the appropriations shall take into account not only the 
sums which must be paid out in claims during the fiscal 
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year, but also the increasing future demands on the fund. 

In comparable fashion, a family, considering the year’s 
budget, takes into account not only the necessary expendi- 
tures over the next twelve months for food, clothing, shelter, 
medical care, and so on, but also the fact that fifteen years 
hence little Jim will be ready for college. The sum Jim will 
need at Siwash in 1953 must be considered in drawing up 
the family budget in 1938. Jim’s parents may put aside a 
fixed amount each year in the savings bank for the boy’s 
college course, or take out educational insurance, or invest 
in stocks or bonds, or make any one of several other arrange- 
ments. The social security act gives the Secretary of the 
Treasury no leeway. He must invest such portion of the 
amounts appropriated to the Old Age Reserve Account as is 
not, in his judgment, required for current withdrawals, and 
he is limited in his investment to interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States or obligations guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by the United States, yielding 
not less than 3 percent per annum. This means that the 
Treasury sells its obligations to the Old Age Reserve, and 
the receipts from such sales are treated exactly as though 
the obligations had been sold in the market. This flow of 
funds into and out of the Old Age Reserve Account may 
be followed in the weekly Treasury statements. Up to the 
end of March, $636,100,000 had been invested to the credit 
of the Old Age Reserve, and $57.7,447,532 had been col- 
lected from the taxes for old age insurance purposes. 

Suppose little Jim’s parents decide to provide for Jim’s 
college course by making a weekly deposit in the savings 
bank. Each week, Jim Sr. hands two dollars through the 
wicket to the teller in the local savings bank. The teller 
makes an entry in the depositor’s bankbook, puts the deposit 
slip on the spindle, counts the money into the till. What 
becomes of the money? The bank does not hoard the cur- 
rency—it invests it. And at the top of the list of investments 
which the bank or a mutual life insurance company may 
make under the state banking laws, you will find listed 
“sovernment bonds.” 

A widely-quoted columnist recently stated that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is taking the old age security funds “to 
run the government” and putting in the account “pieces of 
paper” or “I.O.U.’s.” And in a sense, of course, this is 
what the Secretary is doing. For what is a check, a stock 
certificate, a note, a bond but a “‘piece of paper,’’ an evidence 
of indebtedness, its value in the end dependent wholly upon 
the resources and the integrity of the signer of the “‘piece of 
paper”? If the government goes bankrupt, neither its bonds 
nor its currency has value. But the fact that the Treasury, 
instead of the savings bank, holds the obligations which rep- 
resent payments into the Old Age Reserve does not change 
the character of the transaction or of the bond. 


N charging that the Old Age Reserve is mishandled, 

critics of the scheme are playing on the fact that 
few of us know anything about the workings of finance. To 
say that the money contributed by wage earners and their 
employers is being “‘spent,” to call government bonds “pieces 
of paper” and “I.O.U.’s” is to stir up a lot of fear and 
misunderstanding. The Old Age Reserve is as “safe” as 
the government of the United States. That is, invested in 
government bonds, it is as safe as any money can be in an 
uncertain world. The clamor, however, has obscured other 
aspects of the Old Age Reserve which need the widest 
possible understanding and discussion. 

Two factors must be kept in mind in considering the 
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reasons for an Old Age Reserve. First is the increasing num- 
ber of persons who will be eligible for benefits year by year, 
with the addition to each year’s load of those reaching the 
age of eligibility in the following year—a number which 
mortality tables show will far exceed the number of annui- 
tants who will die each year, though the scheme will 
eventually reach a state of equilibrium. Second is the in- 
creasing proportion of the aged in the population, due to 
the increasing life span, the limitations on immigration, the 
falling birthrate. Thus benefit payments in 1942, when the 
plan begins to pay, will amount to about $52 million; in 
1980, payments will be some $3500 million; the peak will 
not be reached before the year 2000, and after that the 
steep upward “curve” will flatten out to a fairly level line. 
When the program is in full swing, contributions equivalent 
approximately to 5 percent of wages and 5 percent of pay- 
roll (10 percent in all) will be required to meet benefit 
payments on the present scale, computed on the basis of 
average annual earnings of $1100 a year over a forty-five 
year period for the workers included in the plan. But under 
the present scheme, contributions will not exceed 3 percent 
from employers, 3 percent from employes. The balance is to 
be made up by interest on the reserve which, it is estimated, 
will eventually reach the staggering total of $47 billion. 
This interest will have to come out of general taxation. 

“But,” John Jones objects, “I have made my contribution 
to the reserve—must I also help pay interest on the money 
I have already paid in?” 


HAT depends on how the Old Age Reserve is used. If 

used to cut down the publicly held national debt, then it 
represents a saving, not a further liability. Go back to little 
Jim and his college fund. Perhaps instead of putting aside 
savings to meet that future charge, Jim’s parents decide to 
pay off the mortgage on the house, and liquidate a note at 
the bank. When the time comes, they will have to pay Jim’s 
college expenses. But they will not have to pay Jim’s college 
expenses plus the interest on the mortgage and the note. 
They will have made their savings not by accumulating a 
fund in the savings bank, but by releasing future income. 
The analogy is not exact (analogies seldom are), but it may 
help make clear the troublesome point that a reserve used to 
reduce the national debt is, from the standpoint of the years 
ahead, money “saved.” 

There is, however, the possibility that, with the Old Age 
Reserve to include in its calculations, Congress will be 
tempted to carelessness in appropriations, that the money 
will not be used to reduce the national debt but rather to 
make it possible to pile up the debt unnecessarily, because the 
reserve is at hand. Most human beings, being human, are 
less careful to make every dollar do full duty when some 
little windfall has unexpectedly sweetened the bank balance, 
or when there is a sum of money not immediately needed 
lying in the savings account. Further, the presence of the 
reserve is apt to prove a constant temptation to pressure 
groups to campaign for increased benefits, without regard 
to the effect on the solvency of the scheme. 

Much more fundamental is the danger of so large a re- 
serve to the total economy of the country. Speaking gen- 
erally, the money put into the Old Age Reserve by wage — 
earners and their employers is not money which would other- 
wise be “saved,” that is, added to the invested portion of 
the national income. Except for the fact of the old age 
benefit scheme, these are funds which would be spent, in 
general, for consumers’ goods. Take John Jones’ 30 cents. 
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If it were not deducted by his employer and invested by 
his government, that 30 cents would be absorbed in the 
weekly budget of the Jones family, to buy six pounds of 
sugar, three quarts of milk, school supplies for little Jim, 
or tobacco for the wage earner. Multiply John’s 30 cents— 
consider that the old age security taxes collected will eventu- 
ally reach $2 billion a year, and it is clear why thoughtful 
economists fear the effects of such a dislocation of our 
spending-investment balance. 


ROPONENTS of the reserve hold it is as necessary in 


_a vast social insurance scheme as in a private life insur- 
ance company. But Abraham Epstein, director of the Amer- 
ican Association for Social Security, has recently objected: 


A government does not need a reserve to pay benefits be- 
cause unlike a private insurance company, it does not rely 
solely on premiums but rather on its unlimited power of 
taxation. Social insurance funds are derived not from voluntary 
contributions but from enforced taxes. A participant in a 
government plan cannot discontinue his payments as a private 
policyholder can. Unlike a private insurance company also, a 
nation cannot invest its funds in private industry and share in 
the profits. It invests funds only in its own securities and pays 
interest to itself. The building up of huge governmental social 
insurance reserves is therefore not only an empty gesture in 
terms of the future because of the rapid changes in the value 
of money, but reserves of such astronomical sums as $47 bil- 
lion are fraught with the gravest economic and social danger, 
since they freeze sorely needed purchasing power. 


The building up of an Old Age Reserve rests on certain 
assumptions in regard to the old age insurance plan in this 
country: 1. It is to be a pay-as-you-go scheme. (Carelessly 
used, this phrase means that in-payments equal out-payments 
in any one year. But in a realistic sense, a pay-as-you-go 
scheme must make provision, as does the Old Age Reserve, 
not only for immediate charges but for specific future obliga- 
tions) ; 2. Payments are to be on a sliding scale, based on 
the amount and duration of contributions; 3. Total wage 
and payroll taxes are never to increase above 6 percent; 
that is, the plan is to pay for itself—there is to be no subsidy 
from general tax funds. 

What are the alternatives to an Old Age Reserve on the 
scale these assumptions require? 

First, the scheme could be taken off the real pay-as-you-go 
basis, which attempts to provide for accrued liability as well 
as for immediate obligations. Contributions could be cut 
down to the point where they would cover only the benefit 
payments for each year, actuarially computed, plus a small 
contingent reserve, and a margin to provide the present 
unearned benefits for low income groups and for those who 
have come into the scheme within a few years of the benefit 
age. This would leave to the oncoming generations the whole 
problem of financing old age benefits as the total obligation 
increases with the increasing numbers of annuitants reach- 
ing the age of sixty-five, and the increasing proportion of 
the aged in the population. This might mean a reduction in 
wage and payroll taxes in the years immediately ahead, but 
it would mean an increased future tax rate. Or it might 

_ mean earlier payments, increased coverage or higher benefits 
_ at once, with no change in the current tax rate, and with 
future obligations proportionately heavier. 

Second, we could abandon the present sliding scale bene- 
‘fits, and adopt a flat rate in line with the rates set in other 
countries. As it is framed today, the American scheme, when 


i 


it is in full operation, will pay benefits of $10 to $85 a 


annuitants. Flat rates would greatly simplify the adminis- 
tration of the plan, and effect a considerable saving in over- 
head, in addition to the economy of a lower average rate. 
How far such benefits would have to be supplemented out 
of public relief funds is another problem. 

Third, the scheme could be reorganized on the basis of 
a contribution out of general taxation. The principle that 
every stratum of society should share in the cost of old age 
dependency through general taxation has been accepted in 
all other countries which have established an old age benefit 
system, and such a provision in the American measure was 
recommended by the advisory council and the technical staff 
of the President’s Committee on Economic Security. As 
finally adopted, however, the cost of the scheme in this 
country is borne by the beneficiaries and their employers and 
the benefits are limited to less than half the wage earning 
population. The question has been raised whether it 
would be just or politically expedient to attempt to draw on 
general tax funds to supplement old age security taxes with- 
out increasing the coverage of the plan—the farmer and the 
small shopkeeper might reasonably object to being taxed to 
provide old age insurance in which they do not share. But 
with or without wider coverage, a contribution from general 
tax funds to the scheme would spread over the public gen- 
erally the cost of the somewhat higher ratios of annuities 
to earnings of the present aged and middle aged, instead of 
throwing it entirely on the younger workers; that is, it 
would penalize all the people, rather than one age group, 
for the fact that the United States has lagged behind other 
countries in establishing an old age insurance scheme. Fur-. 
ther, it might make unnecessary a large reserve fund with- 
out reducing benefits or increasing old age security taxes. 

In considering alternatives to the present method of 
financing old age security, it must be borne in mind that a 
large reserve is necessary if the benefits now provided are 
to be financed solely from a 6 percent wage and payroll tax. 
There is considerable agitation in favor of increased mini- 
mum payments as well as broader coverage, since $10 a 
month cannot be viewed as “security” for anyone. 

It would seem advisable to make any desired changes in 
minimum benefit payments and coverage before modifying 
the reserve plan. Clearly the revenue needed to finance ex- 
tensions of the present plan would materially affect calcula- 
tions as to the reserve. 


OME years will elapse before the Old Age Reserve, un- 
der the present scheme, reaches formidable proportions. 
It would probably allay current fears and re-focus current 
discussion if the Social Security Board would announce, as 
a matter of policy, that the Old Age Reserve will not be 
allowed to fall below $4 or $5 billion, once that point is 
reached, nor rise above $15 billion without a public reexami- 
nation of the financial provisions of the social security act. 
A reserve of $5 billion would cover a decline of 50 percent 
in payroll taxes for three years when benefits reach their 
1980 level, and would provide for a longer period of de- 
pression before that time. A maximum limit of $15 billion 
is high enough to justify the continuation of the present tax 
rates for the next ten or fifteen years. Such a floor-and- 
ceiling policy would enable us to gain experience in handling 
these reserve funds, and to make necessary changes and im- 
provements in the whole system of old age security. It would 
also provide a “breathing space” for widespread, informed 
consideration of all aspects of the plan. And it is on such 
public review and discussion that any social insurance scheme 
must depend for its sound functioning and development. 
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The Common Welfare 


Politics and Relief 


S the campaign progresses, the issue of politics and 
relief appears as a double question, both forks of 
which are in the headlines: Is there political coercion of 
relief clients with forced contributions to campaign funds? 
Are relief clients justified in making voluntary contribu- 
tions to campaign funds? In a recent statement, Harry L. 
Hopkins, WPA administrator, answers both questions with 
a forthright ‘““No.” Mr. Hopkins stated that the charge 
that responsible WPA officials had told workers on relief 
how to vote had never been substantiated, in spite of re- 
peated attempts to do so. He declared that the three mil- 
lion WPA workers need have no fear of their jobs be- 
cause they vote as they please, or because they refuse to 
respond to solicitation for campaign contributions. 

On the question of voluntary contributions, Mr. Hop- 
kins said, “I suppose it’s legal enough, but I just don’t 
like the idea of getting money from these people for polit- 
ical purposes. What they need to do is to spend their 
money for food and clothing.” 

David Lasser, president of the Workers’ Alliance, left- 
wing organization of the unemployed and of workers on 
relief, announced that the alliance will raise a $50,000 
campaign fund. The plan, as Mr. Lasser explained it in 
a statement to the press, is to use the fund nationally, 
keeping an accounting which, if requested, he will submit 
to the Senate campaign investigating committee. Mr. Las- 
ser said the purpose of the fund is “to make clear to the 
unemployed and WPA workers what the political issues 
are in the campaign and where the interests of the unem- 
ployed and WPA workers lie. On the basis of our plans 
we believe we are justified, legally and morally.” 


The Second World Youth Congress 


ELEGATES and observers, representing youth or- 

ganizations of fifty-five countries—not including 
Italy, Germany or Russia, and including only observers 
from Japan—concluded their second parliament of the 
world’s young people on August 23. The meeting, held at 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., lasted a week. The 
keynote was peace and social justice. Despite differences of 
opinion on methods of attaining peace, the final resolution 
pledged support of “necessary concerted action to prevent 
aggression and to bring it to an end.” To this implication of 
force, if necessary, embodied in part of the six resolutions, 
which were adopted, there was objection on the part of the 
minority of the American delegation, largely representing 
rural, religious, pacifist and socialist groups. 

Although the proceedings were conducted with all the 
decorum of a League of Nations session, with translation 
devices in English, Spanish and French, the net result of 
the congress cannot be counted in the final resolutions, the 
reports of the four commissions on youth’s problems in the 
modern world, or the formulations of the special interest 
groups concerned with students, labor, agriculture and 
religion. Rather, the significant thing was the fact that 
more than five hundred delegates—augmented by more 
than that number of observers and visitors, from all parts 
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of the world—got to know one another, and one another’s 
problems and pleasures, in a hospitable setting made possi- 
ble by President Henry Noble MacCracken of Vassar. Dr. 
MacCracken, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and other dis- 
tinguished Americans addressed the congress. However, it 
was the statements and deliberations of the youths them- 
selves that really counted. 

Charges that communist influences dominated the or- 
ganization of the congress or misled its sponsors were eas- 
ily dispelled by the meeting itself. Whatever the ultimate 
outcome of youth’s assumption of new responsibilities for 
the future, the paradox that they face was vividly dem- 
onstrated by the number of representatives of subject peo- 
ples, colonial or mandated, who now are deprived of de- 
mocracy by the imperialism of some of the great democratic 
nations with whom the majority of the youths present per- 
force were compelled by events to cast their lot. 


Civil Liberties’ Balance Sheet 


HE day after Independence Day the American Civil 

Liberties Union issued its annual report. On the whole 
it is a heartening document, recording progress in the sub- 
stitution of law for force, and comparatively few repressive 
new laws or injunctions in labor disputes. But the title of 
the report, “Eternal Vigilance,” as well as some of its con- 
tents, permit little complacency. Its list of cities and areas 
where “repression is so continuous as to stand out over 
others” includes Jersey City, dominated by the political 
machine of Mayor Frank Hague; Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky; Memphis, Tenn.; and San Antonio, Tex. The con- 
tinued imprisonment of Tom Mooney, the Memorial Day 
clash between police and Republic Steel workers in South 
Chicago, the Senate filibuster against the anti-lynching bill, 
the acquittal of five Florida policemen of the murder of 
Joseph Shoemaker, and the forced labor by cotton planters 
in Georgia are among the outstanding causes célébres which 
the report deplores. In marked contrast to previous experi- 
ence of the American Civil Liberties Union, “more issues 
affecting the rights of German-American Nazis to carry 
on their propaganda arose during the past year than those 
affecting communists. . . . Only a few cases of interfer- 
ence with their [communist] civil liberties arose.” The 
union lists among pending issues the legislative recommen- 
dations of the Senate committee on civil liberties, and the 
investigation of the Federal Communications Commission 
of radio practices restricting freedom of the air. 


The Medical Battle Front 


N the basis of a preliminary investigation by the De- 
partment of Justice, Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man Arnold threatened last month to lay before a grand 
jury evidence that the American Medical Association and 


its affiliate, the District of Columbia Medical Society, © 
have violated the anti-trust laws by trying to prevent the — 
Group Health Association, Inc., from functioning. The 
Health Association, a medical cooperative, was organized in — 


the District of Columbia about a year ago by some 2500 


government employes, most of them in the lower salary a 
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brackets, to provide low cost medical care on a prepaid 
basis, similar to the plan of sixty associations now in opera- 
tion in this country and of 264 such organizations in Great 
Britain. The District Medical Society has vigorously op- 
posed the scheme. Mr. Arnold stated that in its fight against 
the cooperative the society has resorted to threatened ex- 
pulsion from the medical society of doctors who accept em- 
ployment by the Group, or who take part in medical 
consultations with Group doctors; and expulsion from 


Washington hospitals of staff doctors of the Group Health * 


Association. Mr. Arnold declared that the object of the 


Department of Justice in suggesting a grand jury inquiry 
with possible prosecution under the anti-trust laws is “with 
the idea of keeping the situation free from restraint,” so 
that voluntary groups can experiment in the field. 

Almost simultaneously with the Department of Justice 
move, three members of the Medical Society filed in the 
U.S. District Court in Washington a Suit to restrain the 
Group Health Association from carrying forward its pro- 
gram. In a statement issued in connection with the suit, 
the Medical Society declared that its opposition to the 
Group Health Association is not based on “selfish reasons,” 
but on the conviction that “the best interests of the public 
are not being served” by the medical cooperative. The state- 
ment adds that the Medical Society itself is “working on 
a plan to provide medical care to the low income group 
on a monthly payment basis,’ and that the plan will be 
considered at a meeting of the society early in October. 

Whether or not a criminal action under the anti-trust 
laws will lie in this case may be doubtful, but there seems 
little doubt that the government is in earnest about putting 
medical care within the reach of millions now deprived of 


it. The Department of Justice has announced that it will 


ask Congress for more effective legislation if the American 
Medical Association and the District Medical Society can- 
not be prosecuted under the present anti-trust laws, or if 
they refuse to accept a consent decree. 


Wages and Hours 


** AND may the Lord have mercy on your soul,” said 

Chief Clerk Samuel J. Gompers of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, son of the great AF of L leader, as 
Elmer F. Andrews of New York was sworn in as admin- 
istrator of the new federal wages and hours law. It is Mr. 
Andrews’ job to set up and keep in smooth running order 
the machinery which will administer the vast experimental 
legislation that attempts to set a ceiling for hours of work, 
a floor for wages in industries engaged in or affecting the 
flow of interstate commerce. That the law is disappointing 
to labor and resented by many employing groups does not 
simplify the task the administrator faces. He brings to his 


_ mew post an engineer’s practical grasp of facts and forces 


(he took his C.E. at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and 
Practiced his profession in this country and abroad) and 
also the administrative skill demonstrated during his ten 
years in the New York State Labor Department, first as 
Frances Perkins’ deputy and later as industrial commis- 
sioner. As head of the New York Labor Department, he 
has been responsible for the administration of the state labor 
law, as well as the unemployment insurance law, minimum 

ge law for women and minors, and other complex 
sures, 


In mid-August, Mr. Andrews set up the first of the 


‘ds which will recommend standards of wages and 
urs for each industry. Donald M. Nelson, vice-president 


‘ 


of Sears, Roebuck and Company, will head the textile in- 
dustry committee, the other members of which have not 
been announced at this writing. Other boards will prob- 
ably be organized and begin their studies at once, although 
the act does not become operative until late October. 

Frieda Miller, head of the Division of Women in In- 
dustry and Minimum Wage, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Lehman to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Andrews 
as New York’s industrial commissioner, Miss Miller has 
named Kate Papert, a member of her staff for eleven years, 
as acting director of the minimum wage division. 


Meeting at Antigonish 
OOPERATION, education, economics were the 


themes that ran through the discussion from the plat- 
form and the floor of the Rural and Industrial Conference 
at St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 
last month. The background of the gathering, which 
brought together more than a thousand participants, includ- 
ing several hundred from the United States, was the co- 
operative movement which is re-making the lives of fishing, 
mining and farming communities of the Maritime Prov- 
inces. [See Survey Graphic, June 1938, page 340.] Essen- 
tial to the success of the producers’ and consumers’ coop- 
eratives, the conference speakers brought out, is the adult 
education movement developed under the leadership of the 
university extension division in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island. In New Brunswick, in 
the winter of 1936-7, there were 450 study clubs of about 
ten members each. Last winter, this number had increased 
to 615. Said the Rev. Dr. J. J. Tompkins (“Father Jim- 
my”) : “Adult education is not for illiterates only. It should 
be designed for the best brains we have to wrestle with 
the worst problems we have—want and frustrated lives lit- 
erally crushed under a heritage of plenty which people can- 
not get their hands on.” 

One day’s session of the conference explored the possi- 
bility of “security against sickness” through various forms 
of cooperative medicine, including the Cape Breton plan 
of “group payment with individual practice.” 

Among the conference resolutions was one urging a “ju- 
dicious land settlement plan” for native sons of Nova Sco- 
tia and selected British immigrant families; and one favor- 
ing the inclusion of a study of cooperative principles in the 
school curricula. 


And So On... 


| Pie Social Workers Committee to Aid Spanish Democ- 
racy (381 Fourth Avenue, New York) is cooperating 
in the American Relief Ship Campaign which hopes to 
send a relief ship in late September with a cargo of 5000 
tons of food, milk, medical supplies and clothing for the 
refugee population of Spain. At the National Conference in 
Seattle, Linton Swift, reporting on the work of the com- 
mittee, stated that $17,000 had been raised to help pro- 
vide food, clothing and shelter for destitute Spanish chil- 
dren. ¢ ¢ Allied Youth, Inc. calls the attention of Ameri- 
can consumers to their 1936 bill for legally consumed liq- 
uor. Figured at a minimum of $3500 million, it amounts, 
roughly, to 50 percent of the current annual total of fed- 
eral government expenditures. ¢ ¢ Ten savings banks have 
announced their intention of applying for licenses to write 
low cost life insurance under New York State’s recently 
enacted legislation, which goes into effect January 1, 1939. 
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The Social Front 


Schools and Education 


HE will to learn is no monopoly of 

youth if a WPA class in English on 
New York’s lower East Side is any 
indication. Eighty octogenarians, nono- 
genarians, and centenarians swamped the 
schoolroom on the opening day, so that 
a special class for those over eighty had 
to be organized. Coming from two 
homes for the aged, most of the pupils 
speak only Yiddish and had expressed 
the desire to “learn a little English be- 
fore I die.” 


Study of Co-ops—The study of co- 
operatives should be made an “integral 
part” of the curricula of highschools, 
colleges and universities, according to 
the 32-page report of a special commit- 
tee of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The report, which was accepted 
by the annual convention of the N.E.A., 
pointed out that there are approximately 
11,000 consumer and marketing coopera- 
tives in the United States, with a mem- 
bership of more than three million and 
an annual business of $1,500,000,000 ; 
and added, “We need a continuous re- 
vision of the curriculum beginning al- 
ways with the current scene.” Instead of 
adding another subject, the report sug- 
gested that the study of cooperatives 
be integrated with courses in citizen- 
ship, economics, home economics, agri- 
culture, sociology, history, and so on. 


Youth Administration—More than 
350,000 needy students who would 
otherwise be unable to enter or continue 
highschool and college will have part 
time jobs through the 1938-39 program 
of the National Youth Administration. 
Allocations totalling $21,750,000 to 
finance the program have been ap- 
proved, of which nearly $10 million has 
been allotted to highschool student aid, 
over $11 million to college and graduate 
aid. About 1600 colleges and universi- 
ties and some 24,000 secondary schools 
are participating in the program. The 
college and graduate aid quota for each 
state represents 9.3 percent of the total 
college enrollment of students between 
sixteen and twenty-four years of age, 
inclusive, of that state for October 1, 
1936. Selection of the students, and de- 
vising and supervising the employment 
projects rest with the school authori- 
ties. The sole NYA stipulations are 
that the recipients shall be chosen on the 
basis of need, that they shall carry at 
least three quarters of a normal course 
of study, that the work provided shall 
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be genuinely useful and shall not dis- 
place any of the institution’s regular 
employes. . . . The first complete statis- 
tical analysis of the social and economic 
background of New York City students 
aided by NYA was made public last 
month by Helen M. Harris, regional 
director. Of 11,800 highschool pupils 
who earned WPA allowances, 4774 
reported their parents jobless, 1646 were 
from WPA families. A total of 1449 
came from families of eight or more 
members. There were 8692 students 
from families having an annual income 
of $1000 or less, 1627 where the income 
was between $99 and $499. Of the par- 
ents having jobs, the largest group were 
in semi-skilled occupations, the next 
largest were domestic and personal ser- 
vice workers. The records of the 5789 
college and graduate students receiving 
aid indicated less impoverished families. 
The largest single group came from fam- 
ilies with annual incomes of $1000 to 
$1249, but in 58 cases the family incomes 
were between $4000 and $5000, and in 
23, they were $5000 or more. The par- 
ents of 1010 college students were em- 
ployed. 


WPA Education—For the fifth con- 
secutive year of the work relief pro- 
gram in education, enrollment showed 
an increase, according to the ‘recently 
issued report for the year 1937-38. 
Total enrollment for the year was l,- 
586,211, as compared with 1,569,529 in 
1936-37. Participation in WPA classes 
is free and voluntary. All teachers are 
from WPA rolls. L. R. Alderman, 
WPA educational director, reports that 
a five-year goal of teaching one million 
illiterate adults to read and write has 
been passed, thus reducing illiteracy in 
this country by about 25 percent. Other 
outstanding features of the WPA edu- 
cation program covered in Mr. Alder- 
man’s report are: naturalization classes, 
classes in homemaking and child wel- 
fare, nursery schools for children of 
two to four years, correspondence 
courses for persons living in remote 
farm and mountain regions, vocational 
education, general adult’ education, 
workers’ education. 


Unhappy Homes—Difficult home 
situations have been found a frequent 
cause of school failure by the child 
guidance bureau of the New York City 
Board of Education, the five-year report 
ot which has recently been made public 
by Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, director. Be- 
tween 1932-and 1937, the bureau han- 
dled 7511 cases representing 624 schools, 


65 percent of them boys, 35 percent 
girls. Of the cases given “full bureau 
service,” 80.5 percent showed improved 
or satisfactory adjustment. Friction be- 
tween other members of the family or 
parental harshness was in many cases 
found to lie behind truancy, asocial 
classroom behavior and poor academic 
work. Nearly 80 percent of the 1417 
“problem children” given complete physi- 
cal examinations were found to have 
health handicaps, a large proportion of 


~ them remediable. A high correlation was 


found between malnutrition and mental 
defects. The report urges better under- 
standing of individual differences in 
children, smaller classes, special classes 
with vocational training, a closer tie-up 
between the school and homes, churches, 
and social, health and recreational agen- 
cies of the community. 


World’s Fair—A portrayal of edu- 
cation as “the one great force standing 
between civilization and catastrophe” 
is announced as one of the major ex- 
hibit groups at the New York World’s 
Fair in 1939. Dr. Harry Woodburn 
Chase, chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity, is chairman of a Committee on 
Education, in charge of plans for the ex- 
hibit. Donald Slesinger, former dean 
of social sciences at the University of 
Chicago, has been named director of 
the education department of the fair. 
The exhibit, it is stated, will be of in- 
terest to the layman as well as to the 
educator. One feature now under con- 
sideration is a “demonstration school” 
in which visitors would be able to watch 
pre-school and elementary classes 
through polarized glass screens. 


Record and Report—Play: a Yard- 
stick of Growth, by Clara Lambert. 
A 40-page pamphlet which, while em- 
phasizing the cultural roots and psycho- 
logical importance of play, contains 
many practical suggestions. Price 25 
cents from the summer play schools 
committee of the Child Study Associa~ 
tion, 221 West 57 Street, New York. 
... Two Georgians Explore Scandi- 
navia: A Comparison of Education for 
Democracy in Northern Europe and 
Georgia, by Ralph McGill and Thomas 
C. David. A fresh and stimulating ap 
proach to some of the problems of 
rural state, and possible ways of deal- 
ing with them. State Department o 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia. ... Th 
Structure and Administration of Edu 
cation in American Democracy. One 
a series of significant studies throu 
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which the educational policies commis- 
sion of the National Education Associa- 
tion seeks to “define policies which will 
help the schools to meet contemporary 
needs.” Price 50 cents from the commis- 

sion, 1201 16 Street N.W., Washington. 


Public Assistance 


A GRANDMOTHER during the 
Civil War, Sarah Stephens, aged 
Negro, still rocks on the porch of her 
cabin in the cotton at Bowdon, Ga. At 
least 125 of her claimed 131 years are 
vouched for by documents and the verbal 
testimony of a descendant of her former 
“massa.” Feeble and decrepit from “rheu- 
matiz” she spends her days looking for- 
ward to the monthly arrival of her $9 
old age allowance.’ It was the investiga- 
_ tion for this allowance with its necessity 
for proving age that brought to light her 
amazing longevity. 
If Aunt Sarah’s memory is dim it is 
at least agreeable, and she nods amiably 
to reporters’ questions as to how many 
historical persons she can remember. 
: Lincoln? “Yassuh.” Andrew Jackson? 
. “Yassuh.” Adam? “Yassuh.” His wife, 
. Eve? “Lawd, yes, a good lady.” 
Aunt Sarah still weeps for a grand- 
_ child that was sold to another plantation 
_ during slavery days. 


Just Case Work—New Jersey is 
priding itself these days because it stands 
fourth from the bottom of the list of 
_ States in the proportion of its old people 
/  —less than 12 percent of those over sixty- 
_ five years of age—who are receiving old 
| age assistance. Its pride is less in its 
position than in the fact that that posi- 
tion was not gained at the expense of the 
needy aged. It is due, says William J. 
Ellis, commissioner of the state depart- 
ment of institutions and agencies, to 
meticulous initial investigations, and to 
a systematic follow-up which resulted last 
year in closing about a fifth of the active 
cases because recipients had become self- 
supporting or because relatives had come 
to their aid. 


~ Trouble—With pre-election activity at 
boiling point, charges that old age as- 
sistance is being made a tool for local 
- politicians have arrived from many quar- 
_ ters on the doorstep of the Social Se- 
curity Board. Chairman Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer has delivered firm warnings to 
Ohio that federal grants may be with- 
Grawn as a result of charges of political 
finagling brought against Governor Mar- 
tin L. Davey. In a letter to H. J. Ber- 
_ odin, chief of the Ohio division of aid 


age assistance checks as making it 
elf-evident that the division of aid for 
e aged has attempted to influence re- 

mts of old age assistance for political 


ends,’ and that “other information in 
the possession of the board indicates seri- 
ous deficiencies in the administration of 
old age assistance in Ohio.” ... In 


Maine, charges of political activity have 


been brought against the old age as- 
sistance program by a Democratic na- 
tional committeeman. As the charges first 
presented to the Social Security Board 
were not specific, the board deferred ac- 
tion until definite complaints were en- 
tered... . Oklahoma is still fighting for 
resumption of full federal grants, cut off 
since March 2 and only recently resumed 
for cases proved eligible. . . . Candidates 
for gubernatorial nomination have vied 
with each other during recent primary 
elections in trying to blow the largest 
bubbles of old age pension promises be- 
fore voters’ eyes; while in disenchanted 
Colorado a group of petitioners has suc- 
ceeded in getting on next November’s 
ballot a constitutional amendment to 
wipe out the $45-a-month plan and re- 
turn the problem to the legislature. 


Here and There—Under a new 
Massachusetts law persons otherwise 
eligible may receive old age allowances 
without regard to insurance policies up 
to $3000, provided the policies have been 
held for at least fifteen years. Policies up 
to $1000, written at least five years be- 
fore the date of application for assistance 
also are exempted. 

Californians will vote this fall on the 
“$30-every-Thursday” scheme which 
would call for the state to pay that 
amount weekly to all persons over 
fifty years of age. Proponents of the 
scheme filed with the secretary of state 
several times the number of signatures 
necessary to get the proposal on the 
ballot. 

The 35 percent cut, now effective, in 
the congressional appropriation for the 
Department of Public Welfare of the 
District of Columbia promises to enlarge 


Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 


He Used to Kiss Babies to Get Elected 
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the population of the Home for the Aged 
and Infirm. Two groups of dependents 
are finding themselves obliged to “accept 
the opportunity” to enter the home: those 
over sixty-five, not eligible for old age 
assistance; those under sixty-five who 
are bedridden and who hitherto have 
been on home relief. 

“Inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth are no more glaring than dis- 
crimination in giving relief to the un- 
fortunate and indigent of the state,” re- 
marks the Denver Post pointing out that 
in July persons on old age assistance re- 
ceived an average of $28.72, while those 
on direct relief received an average of 


$3.88. 
What It Cost—The Washington State 


Department of Social Security, often said 
to have one of the best balanced state 
programs for public assistance, reports a 
total cost of $25,616,631 for state and 
county activities during its first year of 
operation. The total breaks down as fol- 
lows: administration, $2,962,992; old age 
assistance, $9,147,903; aid to dependent 
children, $2,251,641; aid to the needy 
blind, $362,592; crippled children, $92,- 
287; foster care for children, $85,108; 
general assistance, $7,462,970; hospitali- 
zation and burials, $454,364; institutions, 
$1,585,399. 


Relief 


EAR of a “large poorhouse” prompted 

Benjamin Glassberg to fight the Mil- 
waukee common council’s suggestion for 
the creation of city-owned low rental 
houses for relief clients, proposed to re- 
duce relief expenditures, but negotiations 
are now underway by a private non- 
profit corporation for the lease of city 
property to carry out the plan. Detroit 
already has ten city-owned, no-rent re- 
lief houses, forerunners of a 175-house 
project. Set on a 35’ x 100’ lot, each 
house has a hot-air heating system, a 
full basement, gas refrigeration and sta- 
tionary laundry tubs, and is to be occu- 
pied by only one family of not more than 
four members. Los Angeles is consider- 
ing a plan for 100 houses to be built on 
recently acquired tax-delinquent prop- 
erties. 


Perennial Problem—New _ Jersey 
seems to have a stiff problem ahead in 
finding relief funds. Arthur Mudd, di- 
rector of the state financial assistance 
commission, in early August estimated 
that a minimum of $9 million and perhaps 
as much as $11 million is needed for the 
remaining months of this year, not to 
mention next year’s needs. Governor 
Moore has talked of a special session of 
the legislature but there is considerable 
opposition to that, as well as to bond 
issues or new taxes. Meantime, delay of 
the state’s share of relief funds has re- 
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sulted in closed periods for some local 
relief offices. Proposals for an extensive 
construction program, designed to bring 
new federal money into New Jersey, 
now are under discussion. 

The special session of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature, called in late July, was 
asked for $25 million to carry the state’s 
unemployment relief and other assistance 
programs until the next regular session, 
January 1, 1939. An additional $300,000 
tor the employment board was requested, 
due to the failure of the Goodrich com- 
mittee to include that expense in its 
budget estimate. The State Department 
of Public Assistance has requested the 
introduction of an administration meas- 
ure to clarify the question of responsi- 
bility for medical care for the indigent 
not in institutions, and is studying the 
probable cost of a state-administered 
medical program. Although medical care 
for this group now is supervised by the 
State Department of Welfare, recently 
it was handed over to county commis- 
sioners. Legal opinions indicate, however, 
that the counties are not responsible. 


“Single Person Cases’—Relief al- 
lewances for persons living alone average 
$16.86 in the twelve large cities for 
which the Social Security Board has fig- 
ures. New York tops the list with an 
average of $25.40; at the bottom is St. 
Louis with $8.62. In all but four cities 
the allowance was above $16. 

Limited staff and funds have obliged 
the St. Louis Bureau for Men, a pri- 
vately supported agency, to abandon its 
practice of accepting transients referred 
for treatment by the various case work 
agencies, and to limit its service to resi- 
dent homeless men and boys. 


Test in Efficiency—Chicago’s canal 
district demonstration of revised relief 
procedures recommended by Governor 
Horner’s council on public assistance and 
employment [see Survey Midmonthly, 
March 1938, page 80] concluded on May 
17. Emphasis in the demonstration was 
on improved standards of efficiency. To 
that end new equipment was added and 
routines modified particularly in relation 
to “paper work” and the waiting time of 
clients. The clerical staff was increased 
from 75 to 144; the field work and re- 
lated services staff from 43 to 93. Total 
increases in payroll came to $8054 per 
month. Average case loads for field 
workers were reduced from 132 to 52. 

A complete evaluation of this experi- 
ment is now under way, but it is signifi- 
cant that the demonstration unit showed 
less increases than all other CRA units, 
during months when costs and case loads 
increased all over the city. Emphasis on 
special services and the examination of 
resources have shown themselves factors 
in reducing relief rolls. 

The Chicago Relief Administration is 
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now trying out another recommendation 
cf the Illinois council on public assistance 
and employment. A central intake unit 
has been set up, with a business man, 
A. E. Rose, as its director. 

The first test of the Chicago’s central 
intake service will be its city-wide use 
in accepting applications for non-relief 
WPA employment. (Under the new rul- 
ing, one need not be on relief or asking 
for it to be eligible for a WPA job, 
although certification is still on a basis 
of need.) Non-relief applicants for WPA 
were formerly interviewed at CRA dis- 
trict offices. Beginning August 15 they 
will register at the central intake unit. 
For the present, the central intake unit 
will not be used by people applying for 
relief. 


In Print—With figures piled on figures 
and graph following graph Howard 
Whipple Green of the Cleveland health 
council has “put squarely before the 
startled eyes of the community” the facts 
about relief expenditures in his city dur- 
ing the past ten years. He calls the study, 
Two Hundred Millions for Relief in 
Cleveland, 1928-1938. Price $1 from the 
health council, 1001 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land. 

Across the Desk of a Relief Admin- 
istrator, by Benjamin Glassberg, of the 
Department of Outdoor Relief, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (American Public Welfare 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. Price 50 cents) is a thoroughly 
readable and realistic diary, a cross- 
section of the job showing the hetero- 
geneous and complex problems which 
crop up in the short space of a month. 
Good required reading for those who 
still think that government employes 
work with their feet on the desk. 

In its efforts to allocate relief funds 
on an equitable basis the Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Welfare Department has _ recently 
completed its third study and analysis 
of the relative financial condition of the 
seventy-one counties. The mimeographed 
report of the survey, directed by Hayden 
H. Cady, is especially interesting to sta- 
tisticians as an example of method. 64 
pp. from the department, Madison, Wis. 


Jobs and Workers 


HEN tthe press reported that the 

Ringling Brothers, Barnum and 
Bailey Circus had folded its tents and 
retired to winter quarters in July be- 
cause of “labor trouble,’ only part of 
the story was told, according to the 
labor unions involved. The American Fed- 
eration of Actors has released a state- 
ment on behalf of the 1600 performers 
and workmen of the “big top.” This 
AF of L affiliate has a contract with 
the circus, covering all employes except 
musicians and billposters, which in- 
cludes a minimum wage of $60 a month 


and has four more years to run. But 
on June 17, John Ringling North, head 
of the corporation, posted a 25 percent 
wage cut for all employes. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Actors, the Billpost- 
ers’ Union and the Musicians’ Union 
held the cut a violation of their con- 
tracts. Mr. North, according to the 
workers, refused to consider conference 
or compromise. Union representatives 
suggested that if Mr. North could prove 
that the circus was losing money, they 
would recommend acceptance of the pay 
cut. “Mr. North refused to permit cer- 
tified public accountants to examine the 
corporation’s books unless the 25 percent 
cut was first agreed to.” The unions 
would make no such blind agreement. 
Mr. North then cancelled the summer 
schedule and went into winter quarters 
—the equivalent of a lockout for clowns, 
acrobats, roustabouts, and the rest of 
the circus employes. 


Jobs for Negroes—Negroes are guar- 
anteed at least a third of all sales posi- 
tions in Harlem retail establishments un- 
der an agreement announced last month 
by the Uptown Chamber of Commerce, 
on behalf of hundreds of white-owned 
stores and the Greater New York Co- 
ordinating Committee for Employment, 
representing over 200 Negro organiza- 
tions. The negotiations resulting in the 
agreement began in April. Aside from 
agreeing to fill vacancies with Negroes 
until one third of all white-collar jobs 
are held by colored workers, Harlem 
store owners promise not to discriminate 
against Negro clerks in promotions, to 
pay them equal wages for equal work, 
agree to exert pressure on certain unions 
to secure admission of Negro members, 
and promise not to discriminate against 
Negroes in lay-offs. White employes will 
not lose jobs in Harlem as a result of 
the agreement. Negroes will replace 
white clerks as there are vacancies due 
to resignation, discharge for cause, or 
transfer. Machinery for arbitrating dis- 
putes is set up by the agreement, and 
both sides agree to be bound by the de- 
cisions of the arbitration board. The 
agreement also provides for a central 
Harlem employment bureau, to be oper- 
ated by the New York Urban League, 
and the Harlem YMCA and YWCA. 
All positions opened to Negroes in Har- 
lem stores are to be filled by applicants 
certified by this bureau. The agreement 
went into effect immediately. 


Union School—Two successive sum- 
mer schools were held by the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee of the CIO- 
at a former CCC camp site in Somerset 
County, Pennsylvania. Each session was 
attended by 100 local officers, grievance 
committeemen and members, to hear lec- 
tures and participate in discussions on 
various phases of unionism and the steel 
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industry. The contracts held by the 
SWOC with over 500 firms were ana- 
lyzed, and methods of handling grievances 
in the mills were described and discussed. 
On the “faculty” were two Catholic 
priests, the general manager of the Oliver 
Iron and Steel Company, Pittsburgh, the 
secretary of the Elliott Company, Jean- 
mette, Pa. CIO officials, and several 
college professors, including Sumner 
‘Schlichter of Harvard, B. J. Hovde of 
the University of Pittsburgh, Louis Bean, 
‘now an economist with the U.S. Depart- 
‘ment of Agriculture. 


‘New Jersey Survey—At least 100,- 
000 of the 170,000 to 200,000 women and 
‘minors gainfully employed in New Jer- 
“sey are receiving less than a “bare sub- 
Sistence” wage, and 35,000 are earning 
less than $5 a week; according to a re- 
port on a survey of living costs for 
women in industry in the state submitted 
to the governor by John J. Toohey, Jr., 
state labor commissioner. The survey 
sets $588 as an annual “subsistence 
wage” for a woman living with a family 
and $663 for a woman living alone, with 
$1001 and $1147 as “adequate wage” fig- 
ures. Although New Jersey has had a 
minimum wage law for five years, it has 
so far been applied only in the laundry 
industry. Efforts are being made to set up 
minimum scales for 50,000 women in the 
needle trades in the state, and for 10,000 
in light manufacturing industries. Labor 
Department figures indicate that if all 
women working in New Jersey for less 
than $13 a week were raised to that 
standard, total payrolls would increase 
by more than $240 million a year. 
4 


Wages and Hours—The third indus- 
trial commission named since the New 
York State minimum wage law became 
_ effective in 1937 will set minimum wage 
-and maximum hour standards for the 
6397 women and minors working in 257 
confectionery plants in the state. A sur- 
-vey of wages, hours and working condi- 
tions now prevailing in the industry has 
been prepared by the division of women in 
‘industry of the State Labor Department 
-and will serve as the basis for the com- 
imission’s work. The study showed that 
median earnings of the 3968 women in- 
cluded were $15.73 for a busy December 
week, but average weekly earnings for 
: those who had twenty-six or more weeks 
‘of employment were $12.59, and only 49 
/percent of the women had as much as 
‘twenty-six weeks work a year... . The 
| last of three public hearings on the propo- 
‘sal to make the wage and hour standards 
‘for the laundry industry mandatory was 

meld last month in New York City. If 
order is issued, violation of the wage 
hour standards will be a criminal 
se, punishable by fine or imprison- 


he Supreme Court of Montana re- 


cently upheld the state law fixing eight 
hours as a day’s work for employes of 
retail stores in cities having a popula- 
tion of 2500 or more. The statute was 
enacted in 1933. 


Record and Report—Anti-Labor Ac- 
tivities in the United States, by David J. 
Saposs and Elizabeth Bliss lists and dis- 
cusses four anti-labor techniques: inde- 
pendent unions, back-to-work movements, 
vigilantism, pseudo-patriotic organiza- 
tions. Price 15 cents from the League for 
Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19 
Street, New York... . A description of 
current policies and practices in regard 
to the seniority principle is provided in a 
preliminary mimeographed report, The 
Seniority Principle in Employment Re- 
lations, by the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tions, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. Price 50 cents. ... The National 
Railroad Adjustment Board by William 
H. Spencer describes the latest piece of 
machinery devised by Congress to assist 
in settling railway labor disputes, and 
now functioning in the current contro- 
versy over a proposed wage cut for rail- 
road workers. Price $1 from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 


Against Crime 


[pee probationers are improbable 

future criminals is upheld by statis- 
ticc—at least in New York County, 
N. Y. where figures show that more 
than 90 percent of the adults placed on 
probation in the last ten years have made 
good. According to Irving W. Halpern, 
chief probation officer of the court of 
general sessions, only two out of every 
hundred have returned to crime, re- 
ceiving consequent prison sentences. He 
adds that 75 percent of the county’s pro- 
bationers were employed during the 
worst periods of the depression. 

Charles L. Chute, executive director 
of the National Probation Association, 
sees greatly improved services in Ver- 
mont and Rhode Island, the two states 
which administer all their probation 
work, adult and juvenile, through one 
state bureau. Thirteen states now have 
adopted a system of state administration 
of adult probation whereby state-paid 
probation officers are appointed either 
by a state board or bureau. But there 
are still nine states, mostly southern, 
lacking any adult probation law, and 
one, Wyoming, without a juvenile law. 


WPA and_Rehabilitation—The 
help given by a WPA project in put- 
ting modern methods for rehabilitation 
into New York penal institutions re- 
cently was recognized by Commissioner 
of Correction Austin H. MacCormick. 
“Without the project the establishment 
of such a program would have been de- 
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ferred for several years,” he said, and 
added that the work of the project 
would result in consolidation of the 
program into the regular budget of the 
department of correction. The aid of 
WPA workers has made possible edu- 
cation of illiterates, expansion of library 
facilities, organization of recreation to 
relieve monotony for idle prisoners and 
development of a social investigation 
unit which gathers data on each in- 
mate, for the use of officials in work 
assignment and in treatment. WPA per- 
sonnel also is being used in these in- 
stitutions to augment neuro-psychiatric, 
medical and dietetic service and even 
“barbering”’ of penniless prisoners de- 
tained for trial, who thus are enabled 
to make a more favorable courtroom 
appearance. 


Pals—New /York’s Police Athletic 
League, in making its last annual re- 
port, stressed the fact that its initials 
really mean that the “cop” on the corner 
is a “pal” to some 75,000 children on the 
sidewalks of New York. One of the 
aims of the league is to reduce juvenile 
delinquency; another to build citizen- 
ship. The membership, which includes 
police and children, increased by 40,- 
000 within the last year. The junior 
members pay 10 cents annual dues. 
Police in the league aim to prevent 
crime by watching for the neglected 
child, talking to his parents and warn- 
ing them of the dangers and at the same 
time cultivating the child’s friendship 
rather than fear. All kinds of recrea- 
tional activities are promoted by the 
league. The crowning event last year 
was the “Parade of Stars” at Yankee 
Stadium when 40,000 children turned 
out to see the celebrities. The league is 
an activity of the Juvenile Aid Bureau 
of the city which reports that last year 
out of 40,000 individuals with whom 
the bureau’s field workers made contact 
only one was an actual law violator. 


Punishment, Old Style—In Mass- 
achusetts, Representative Charles W. 
Olsen is making an attempt to revive 
the whipping post, ducking stool and pub- 
lic stocks of colonial days as punishment 
for intoxicated drivers. A former police 
chief, Representative Olsen embodied 
his ideas in a bill for the legislature. 
He would exempt women from the pro- 
vision which authorizes whipping. ...A 
news dispatch from London reports that 
a government departmental committee 
has recommended the abolition of flog- 
ging as a court penalty in England. The 
committee recommends also the abolition 
of birching for juveniles. The results 
of an analysis made by the committee 
“lend some support to the view ex- 
pressed to us by probation officers that 
corporal punishment is apt to produce 
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feelings of resentment and bitterness 
which may make the offender more anti- 
social and more, rather than less, liable 
to commit other offenses.” 


Bill to Date —In a monthly letter is- 
sued by Kenyon J. Scudder, probation 
officer of Los Angeles County, Calif., 
an itemized bill of what it has cost the 
public to bring “Mike,” age twenty- 
two, into a cell in San Quentin prison 
is presented for Mr. Taxpayers con- 
sideration, The total given is $5370, 
itemized to include: police and juvenile 
court, $500; Whittier (jail sentence of 
twenty-four months), $1800; Preston 
(sentence of eighteen months), $1170; 
superior court and San Quentin (three 
years’ sentence), $1900. Mr. Scudder’s 
letter, in pointing to the need for slum 


clearance, directed attention to “de 
lousy dump” which Mike had called 
home. 

Compensation 


A NATIONAL system of unemploy- 

ment insurance, with all reserve 
funds in a single pool and a uniform tax 
rate for all industries in every state, was 
recommended in a report by Prof. James 
W. Horwitz of Harvard, published in 
mid-August by the university’s bureau of 
business research. The study shows great 
differences in unemployment among the 
states. With a national pool, the author 
urges, a single tax rate would give equal- 
ity of protection. It would be relatively 
simple and inexpensive to administer such 
a scheme, which would avoid costly read- 
justments made necessary by the use of 
differing rates. 


Florida Dispute—The quarrel be- 
tween Florida and the Social Security 
Board over establishment of a merit sys- 
tem for the staff of the state’s public em- 
ployment service was ended by the pay- 
ment of $60,233 to Florida for adminis- 
trative expenses of the unemployment 
compensation division of the Florida in- 
dustrial commission. The state com- 
plied with the board’s requirements as 
to a merit system. 


Administration in New York— 
The division of placement and unemploy- 
ment insurance will require written 
authority from the claimant before sup- 
plying information to a benefit claimant’s 
agent or attorney, under the provision of 
the law requiring the division to keep its 
records confidential. . . . The new week- 
ly certification procedure which went in- 
to effect July 16, requires unemployment 
insurance benefit claimants to report 
weekly in person, to give evidence of 
continued unemployment. This means a 
weekly procession of more than 100,000 


persons through the 124 local offices of 
the state employment service, the great 
majority of them already receiving week- 
ly benefit checks of $7 to $15. The for- 
mer monthly reporting schedule has been 
converted to a weekly schedule. The 
change is in compliance with require- 
ments of the Social Security Board... . 
The diyision of placement and unem- 
ployment insurance is making a renewed 
drive for one social security account 
number for every worker in the state, 
and only one. Failure of eligible claim- 
ants to provide themselves with account 
numbers, or duplication of accounts, has 
resulted in numerous delayed claims for 
benefits. 


Canadian Bill—The Canadian govern- 
ment has drafted a national unemploy- 
ment insurance bill to be submitted to 
Parliament as soon as the provinces ap- 
prove it. Early this year the government 
asked the provincial governments to agree 
to an amendment to the British North 
America Act which would give the fed- 
eral Parliament jurisdiction over unem- 
ployment insurance. Some provinces 
agreed, but Quebec, Ontario, New 
Brunswick and Alberta refused. 


Delinquent Employers—More than 
a quarter of a million dollars has been 
collected from employers subject to the 
New York State unemployment insur- 
ance law by the attorney general’s office 
since January 1. Most of the settlements, 
which resulted in bringing $271,453.26 
into the insurance fund, have been volun- 
tary as the result of about 1500 infor- 
mal hearings. In the seven-month period 
only two warrants have been issued in 
civil actions against delinquents. One 
criminal action is now pending, and two 
criminal actions have resulted in con- 
victions. The largest group of cases in- 
volved bankruptcies and reorganizations. 


Proposed Changes—The Connecti- 
cut unemployment compensation advisory 
council will propose eleven changes in 
the state unemployment insurance law 
for study by the 1939 general assembly. 
Among them are: amendment of the def- 
inition of “employment” to cover work- 
ers who may work part time in another 
state; elimination of the confusion re- 
garding the service of an independent 
contractor; limitation of “agricultural 
labor” to farm employes; giving the ad- 
ministrator power to subpoena payroll 
records; increasing the interest penalty 
on delinquents; providing a criminal pen- 
alty for employers who fail to file re- 
turns. 

Commissioner Melvin C. Haze of the 
District of Columbia announces that he 
will propose a bill to Congress providing 
a flexible schedule of unemployment com- 
pensation taxes for the District, subject 
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: 
to adjustment by the commissioners when 
necessary, with a minimum rate of one 
percent and a maximum of 3 percent. 


Record and Report—Unemployment 
Compensation in the United States, a 30- 
page analysis and critique by Eveline M. 
Burns, a member of the advisory council 
of the Social Security Board, appears in 
the last International Labour Review, 
dated May 1938.... The proceedings of 
the eleventh national conference on so- 
cial security, with a “census” of social 
security in the United States, are avail- 
able in book form from the American 
Association for Social Security, 22 East 
17 Street, New York. Price $2. The vol- 
ume is valuable not only for the factual 
data brought together but also for the 
analysis, criticism, and suggestions pre- 
sented. 


Child Welfare 


HE Michigan Child Guidance In- 

stitute is inviting interested persons 
to criticize and offer suggestions for 
revision of a form it is working out for 
rating communities on their facilities for 
delinquency prevention. (Copies free from 
the institute, 103 Trick Building, Ann 
Arbor.) It is hoped ultimately to pro- 
duce a simple rating form, which will 
show communities just how they stand 
in relation to those facilities and in- 
fluences which are now more or less ac- 
cepted as factors in preventing juyenile 
delinquency. 


Exceptional Children—Special class- 
es in public day schools have been estab- 
lished in forty-six states and have en- 
rolled at least 300,000 children, according 
to data compiled in the U.S. Office of 
Education. Greater public interest and 
more adequate financing are two essen- 
tials for continuing progress in special 
education, according to Katherine M. 
Cook, chief of the division of special 
problems, who spoke to the recent con- 
ference on Education and The Excep- 
tional Child held under the auspices of 
the child research clinic at the Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pa. | 


' 
Better Parents—Not only nurseries 
to care for children but laboratories for 
the training of parents are provided by a 
joint WPA-board of education nursery 
school project in New York City. A 
present fifteen experimental centers have 
been opened, which handle each month 
around eight hundred children between 
the ages of two and four and have a long 
waiting list. Although the centers serve 
only families on home relief, it is esti 
mated that there are about 100,000 ch 
dren in the city who could qualify, as 
well as thousands of parents who wou 


yroper methods of feeding, habit training 
and other techniques of child raising. Be- 
des maintaining nursery centers, the 
project sends trained teachers into homes 
‘to advise parents and gives opportunity 
for discussion and conference with par- 
nts on individual needs of their children. 
Dr. Benjamin Greenberg, assistant sup- 
srintendent of schools, is in charge of the 
= 


For a Modern Program — Child 
welfare workers in New Jersey are 
welcoming a movement to bring about 
closer understanding and more integrated 
effort among the various child caring 
agencies and institutions of the state. 
Under the leadership of Judge Harry 
VY. Osborne of the Essex County juve- 
nile court, president of Bonnie Brae 
‘Farm, an educational institution for 
boys, an all-day meeting was held in the 
early summer to which came more than 
a hundred persons representing family 
welfare societies and children’s agen- 
cies and institutions, public and private. 
From this meeting is growing an or- 
ganization which proposes to develop a 
vigorous state-wide program for chil- 
dren in line with current trends and 
needs, revamping existing work where 
that is indicated, and directing resources 
-and energies into areas now relatively 
neglected. 

So far the organization calls itself 
‘simply the New Jersey Child Caring 
'Group. Judge Osborne is serving as 
‘temporary chairman until further meet- 
‘ings are held this fall and the program 
‘takes definite form. A recent census 
‘showed New Jersey institutions for 
children with a bed capacity of 4214, 
(but with only 2725 children under care. 
| 


H 
_ The Public’s Health 
; 
| OOPERATIVE health associations 
| recently have formed an organiza- 
ition of their own, The Association of 
Medical Cooperatives, to promote volun- 
itary health insurance, to provide a clear- 
ing house of information on the subject 
jand to assist groups wanting to form 
“medical cooperatives. Offices are at 5 
iEast 57 Street, New York. Dr. Kingsley 
bRoberts is medical director and Martin 
W. Brown, executive secretary. 
_ The first issue of a new publication, 
|} Cooperative Health, was brought out un- 
er a July dateline as the official jour- 
of the new association. The Bureau 
Cooperative Medicine at the same ad- 
ess, of which the new association is an 
jate, has announced a weekly news 
giving “spot news” of develop- 
ments in that field. 
z ah’s first cooperative health asso- 
; is announced in San Juan County, 
- county in the state, population 
, without a doctor until the new 
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co-op was formed. A hundred families, 
the initial membership, agree to pay $25 
a year for all needed medical care, plus 
a mileage fee to the doctor for home vis- 
its. The doctor has offices in the two 
largest communities. 


Warpath Again—New York City is 
reviving its intensive campaign against the 
ravages of diphtheria among the city’s 
children. During the intensive campaign 
of 1928-31 when most of the city’s chil- 
dren were immunized, “the prevalence 
of the disease dropped so low that it was 
thought it would soon disappear,” says 
Dr. Edward Fisher Brown in Neighbor- 
hood Health, publication of the bureau of 
health education of the City Health De- 
partment. A record low was reached in 
1936 when only thirty-five diphtheria 
deaths were reported. However, ‘par- 
ents became careless. Many children born 
after that year were riot immunized. The 
result was that diphtheria began to rise 
again. Last year there were 1544 cases 
in New York City and fifty-seven deaths, 
an increase of 314 cases and twenty-two 
deaths over the preceding year.” 

Through district health centers, health 
officers, welfare agencies, physicians and 
a house-to-house canvass with the aid of 
WPA personnel, the campaign to gain 
100 percent immunization again is in full 
swing. Parents who are unable to pay 
the fee of private physicians can have 
their children immunized at the city’s 
baby health stations. 


Doctors Have a Plan—The chair- 
man of the committee on medical eco- 
uoraics of the Florida Medical Associa- 
tion, Dr. J. C. Vinson, recently an- 
nounced that the organization will estab- 
lish a bureau “to serve as a clearing house 
for classifying patients financially and ad- 
justing, budgeting and collecting fees.” 
The plan was proposed, said Dr. Vinson, 
when the committee found that the pub- 
lic was not being adequately served in 
medical care, and was designed as a step 
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toward insuring medical and _ surgical 
service for patients regardless of finan- 
cial status. Put into practice as a year’s 
experiment, the bureau will consult with 
the patient on his ability to pay and on 
terms of payment. An arrangement spread 
over a maximum of twelve months to 
meet the doctor’s bill will be made. Thus, 
“the patient will choose his own physi- 
cian at a fair price,’ said Dr. Vinson. 


Study Arthritis—By an anonymous 
gift of $30,000, the Bryn Mawr Fund 
for Investigation of Chronic Arthritis 
recently was established. The funds are 
to be used at the Bryn Mawr Hospital 
and the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine and must be spent 
within the next three years. If by the end 
of the three-year period worthwhile re- 
sults have been achieved, the donor will 
finance continuation of the work, news- 
papers reported. The work will be ad- 
ministered by a committee of Pennsyl- 
vania doctors who are specialists in re- 
lated fields. As a first step Bryn Mawr 
hospital has opened an arthritis clinic. 


Against Diabetes—The program for 
the recently incorporated New York 
Diabetes Association [see Survey Mid- 
monthly, March 1938, page 88] has been 
drawn up. In an expansion of work 
carried on for three years under a spe- 
cial gift from Lucius N. Littauer by the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, the new association proposes 
“to disseminate knowledge of diabetes to 
the public; to make available to physi- 
cians data on approved methods of treat- 
ment; to cooperate with nursing and 
social work agencies; to conduct re- 
search; to develop standards for hospital 
care; and to operate a summer camp 
for needy diabetic children.” 


Accuracy Note—The Beacon, pub- 
lished by the Wisconsin State Sanato- 
rium, has issued a few editorial groans 
on common abuses of technical terms 


In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY MipMONTHLY 


concerning tuberculosis. “Please note that 
the correct adjective is tuberculous, not 
tubercular,” said the article. “The lat- 
ter describes simply any wart-like growth 
in any living body, whereas ‘tuberculous’ 
refers specifically and completely to the 
disease of tuberculosis.” The distinction 
between sanatorium and sanitarium is 
discussed; the former by generally pre- 
ferred usage, referring to a healing in- 
stitution and being the term used for a 
place of treatment for people suffering 
from tuberculosis; the word sanitarium 
meaning rather a health resort for ner- 
vous ailments and the like. Most im- 
portant, “sanitorium” is a “no such 
word.” Abbreviations also are a tender 
point, the correct one for tuberculosis 
being Tb., not T.B. which stands only for 
tubercle bacillus. 


Measuring Rod—An Appraisal Form 
for Local Health Work, designed as a 
measuring rod for community health 
services, is a new publication of the 


American Public Health Association. 
The work of association committees 
which for eighteen years have been 
studying and measuring community 


health needs and activities, this two-hun- 
dred page document will be a useful 
guide for rural or urban communities in 
impersonal, periodic __ self-evaluation. 
Price $1.60 from the association, 50 
West 50 Street, New York. 


Nurses and Nursing 


SING data gathered from 26,158 

student and staff nurses in 223 
nursing schools the country over, a joint 
committee of three large organizations 
has drawn the conclusion that illness 
among student nurses costs the hospitals 
with which the schools are connected 
about $3 million a year and_ illness 
among graduate staff nurses about $880,- 
000 more. The Study of the Incidence 
and Costs of Illness Among Nurses was 
made by the Joint Committee on the 
Costs of Nursing Service and Nursing 
Education of the American Hospital 
Association, the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation and the National League of 
Nursing Education. Naturally the com- 
mittee has something to say about pro- 
grams for the protection of nurses’ 
health. The complete report is available 
from the league, 50 West 50 Street, 
New York. Price 50 cents. 


Practical Training—First to offer 
courses to prepare practical nurses and 
attendants to meet the requirements of 
the new law governing the practice of 
nursing in New York State is the Bal- 
lard School of the YWCA of the City 
of New York. The first course begin- 
ning September 12 includes four months’ 
classroom work and six months’ prac- 
tical hospital work for which the school 
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is affiliated with the city Department 
of Hospitals. Other courses will begin 
in December and March. Students cer- 
tified by the school as having completed 
the course successfully must pass the 
examinations of the board of regents of 
the University of the State of New 
York before being licensed to practice. 


Placement Service—On recommen- 
dation of a study committee on placement 
service for public health nurses, the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health 
Nursing as of July 1 discontinued its con- 
nection with Joint Vocational Service in 
New York. Placement service for public 
health nurses now is carried on by Nurse 
Placement Service, 8 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

In , announcing the change, the 
NOPHN board indicated that the or- 
ganization’s service should lie in counsel- 
ing and standard-setting for placement 
bureaus rather than in actual placement 
and that placement could be more satis- 
factorily done through regional services 
maintaining national scope through a cen- 
tral index. More bureaus, local, state and 
regional, are in process of organization, 
the board said. An advisory committee 
with national representation has been ap- 
pointed to study and guide vocational 
service for public health nursing. 

Anna L. Tittman, for ten years di- 
rector of vocational and placement ser- 
vice of the NOPHN through the Joint 
Vocational Service, is director of Nurse 
Placement Service and Elizabeth Mack- 
enzie, long associate director of nurses 
at Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service, 
recently was appointed assistant for the 
development of public health nursing 
placement and counseling. 

Public health nurses and employers 
needing vocational service should now 
make their requests of this service. If 
desired, individual nurses’ job records 
will be transferred from JVS to the 
present approved agency. Otherwise, rec- 


ords will be stored by NOPHN. 


Overseas—The professional education 
of French nurses and social workers 
has recently been reorganized on a basis 
which, says the League of Red Cross 
Societies, “entails far-reaching reforms 
in the conditions attached to the award 
of diplomas.” Different gradings have 
been abolished and in future there 
will be only one type of diploma for 
social workers. An exception to this rule 
is a special diploma for the graduates 
of advanced schools of nursing and so- 
cial service which are expected to pre- 
pare personnel for executive positions 
in state institutions. The different pro- 
fessional schools offering either ele- 
mentary or advanced diplomas are under 
state regulation and control. Nurses are 
required to undergo two years of train- 
ing, social workers three years; but the 


\) 
first year of instruction is identical for 


both of these related professional groups. 
ui 


Among the States 


a 
[DURING the coming year forty-four 

state legislatures will meet, many 
of them to consider ways and means of 
reorganizing and financing public wel- 
fare services. | 


All the Laws—It takes a fat booklet 
of 141 pages to hold the compilation of 
the social welfare laws of Connecticut 
bringing them down to the end of 1937. 
Much of the work was done by Charles 
G. Chakerian as secretary and consult- 
ant of the commission to study the pau- 
per laws and by college students under 
his direction. Published by the State Pub- 
lic Welfare Council, Hartford, Conn. 


Mistaken Idea—The contention that 
any state that gives humane treatment 
to transients will be overwhelmed with 
wandering throngs seems to be refuted by 
the experience of New York. Here the 
transient has not been given a meal and 
a “flop” and then shoved along. On the 
contrary the state has assumed responsi- 
bility—last year at a cost of $2,250,000 
—for destitute persons unable to meet 
the residence requirements for relief. 
Some of these persons have been re- 
turned to their place of legal residence, 
others without legal settlement anywhere, 
have been and continue to be maintained 
on relief. 


Soak the Rich—Oil-striking or other 
newly-rich former relief recipients must 
now pay back sums received as aid in 
New York State. The new policy—turn- 
ing away from the old theory that relief 
is a gift—is possible because of a section 
of the state public welfare law which 
gives local authorities discretionary pow- 
ers to take action against persons with 
real or personal property. David C. Adie, 
commissioner of the New York State 
Department of Social Welfare, promises 
that the law will not be used against, 
those who through slight financial im- 
provement have managed to become self- 
supporting, but only against those who 
have received substantial sums and recog- 
nize no responsibility for their debt a 
the public treasury. 


It Can Be Done—Indiana’s “volun- 
tary merit system” for its welfare agen- 
cies is all but blushing before the kud 
of the Public Administration Service ¢ 
Chicago which calls it “a scientific per- 
sonnel system operating without a 
civil service law.” The Indiana syst 
set up two years ago, is administered b 
the joint bureau of personnel for tl 
state unemployment compensation div 
sion, including the employment ser 
and the state and county Departments | 
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ublic Weltare, the last two employing 
pre than 2000 persons. The program 
cludes various in-service training ac- 
ities, the conduct of competitive exami- 
ations and the maintenance of a sys- 
em of service ratings for use in salary 


djustments, promotions, lay-offs and 
. 

b Recreation 

» 

DUBLIC recreation under regular 


qualified leadership “hit a new high” 
mn 1937, says the National Recreation 
Association in its 1938 yearbook, with 
280 communities in this country and 
Sanada spending their own local funds 
or the purpose. During the year some 
wenty cities were added to those main- 
jaining a year-round program with a 

ll time executive in charge. Recrea- 
+ leaders numbered 22,160 (not 
ounting many thousand volunteers) of 
vhom 3067 were employed full time the 
vhole year. 


Business of Play—Chicago’s Rec- 
eation Survey has completed its second 
cle. Volume I [see Survey Midmonth- 
, February 1938] dealt with public 
creation. Volume II, released this 
ummer, polishes off commercial recre- 
tion in 167 pages of text, maps, tables 
ad charts. 
| Commercial recreation is defined, in 
lapter one, as “more or less highly 
Penived amusement enterprises en- 
ged in primarily for profit making.” 
Bi that-we-pay-for (from billiards to 
restling) is paralleled, with certain 
btable exceptions, by public recreation. 
jut Chicago sells far more amusement 
fan it gives away. The city’s annual bill 
'r commercial amusement is somewhere 
ar $250 million. This is big business. 
ne cost of public recreation is esti- 
vated at $30 million a year. 


YPA Play—Figures out of New 
fork City are apt to be staggering but 
en a New York imagination falters 
‘fore the WPA statement that in the 
ist six months of this year it had 
319,868 “participants’—three fourths 
‘them children—in its recreational 
ojects, “physical, social and cultural.” 
’articipating children” increased by 58 
ireent during the period, adults by 114 
ircent. Largest of the WPA recrea- 
enterprises is the street play proj- 
, employing 1214 persons in twelve 
conducted with the cooperation 
Juvenile Aid Bureau and the 
Athletic League of the city po- 
partments. Cultural activities, 


i 


ing to a national policy board, 
_ federal theater project, itself 
d ‘thriving undertaking, has de- 


cided to go into the “highways and by- 
ways” with its forthcoming productions. 
By a federal bookkeeping arrangement 
which reimburses those states contribut- 
ing most heavily to the theater projects, 
it will be possible for touring companies 
to take the federal theater to the whole 
country. The policy board has deter- 
mined also to foster a distinctively 
American theater by concentrating this 
season on plays dealing with regional 
history, people and conditions. 

Seekers after recreation through 
travel are finding the WPA American 
Guide series increasingly useful. A sum- 
mer study tour from New Jersey State 
Teachers College has chosen these guides 
as offering “the best possible basis for 
historical, sociological, geographical and 
cultural guidance to field students.” 


Professional 
UTGROWTH of the University 
of Pittsburgh’s seven-year-old di- 

vision of social 
work is the new 


School of Applied 
Social Sciences, a 
graduate division, 
which opens _ this 
month with the new 
academic year. Wil- 
ber I. Newstetter 
has been elected 
dean of the new school. Mr. Newstetter 
is well known in settlement, group work 
and community activities. For several 
years past he has been on the faculty of 
the School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
with group work as his special line. He 
is president of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work and a member 
of the American Association of Social 


Workers. 


New Names—At its recent annual 
meeting in Seattle the erstwhile National 
Association for Travelers Aid and Tran- 
sient Service (NATATS for short) de- 
cided to drop its mouth-filling old name 
and to become the National Travelers 
Aid Association. “One trouble with the 
old name,” said an officer, “is that it was 
practically impossible to get it on a check. 
We're hoping that the shorter one will 
promote more and bigger check writing.” 
At the same business meeting the associa- 
tion decided to give up the practice of 
holding its annual meeting in connection 
with the National Conference of Social 
Work and to plan with its field for 
separate biennial meetings. 

Another group with a new cognomen 
is the Committee on Care of Transient 
and Homeless, Dr. Ellen C. Potter, 
chairman, hitherto a somewhat loosely 
formed organization, its members ap- 
pointed by the National Social Work 
Council. The committee is now in process 


4 
of incorporation as the Council on Inter- 
state Migration, a name designed to de- 
scribe its program of research into the 
problems of transiency and of promotion 
of sound and adequate treatment. 


Counting Noses—California is now 
in a position to answer a good many re- 
curring questions about its practicing 
social workers, this as a result of the 
state-wide census of the profession, con- 
ducted last spring under the direction of 
Alma Holzschuh by the board of ex- 
aminers of the department of registration 
and certification of the State Conference 
of Social Work. The report is now avail- 
able from the conference, 333 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco. Price 25 cents. 
With the cooperation of 325 social agen- 
cies, the census enumerated paid social 
workers employed full or part time, and 
those temporarily not practicing. Some 
4260 schedules were returned, this num- 
ber representing probably 90 percent of 
the social workers in the state. Of the 
total, 82.5 percent were employed in tax- 
supported work; 17.4 in privately sup- 
ported. Of the public agency workers, 39 
percent had civil service status. The re- 
port is replete with data on educational 
background of the workers, salary range, 
field of specialization, and so on. 


Pursuit of Knowledge—The courses 
in social work, organized last fall by the 
Council of Social Agencies of Hartford, 
Conn., as an experimental step toward 
an accredited school of social work [see 
Survey Midmonthly, October 1937, page 
326] will be continued this year. Courses 
offered are: Introduction to Social Case 
Work, An Analysis of Social Case Meth- 
od, Public Welfare, Dynamics of Human 
Behavior, Psychopathology. 

In cooperation with the New York 
State Department of Welfare’s bureau 
of services for the blind, both New York 
and Columbia Universities now are of- 
fering survey courses on the eye, its dis- 
eases, conditions and treatment. Opthal- 
mologists and technicians present material 
in evening sessions planned for nurses, 
teachers and social workers. Informa- 
tion from Ruth B. McCoy, director, pre- 
vention of blindness service, New York 
State Department of Welfare, 205 East 
42 Street, New York. 

The Atlanta, Ga. School of Social 
Work this fall became affiliated with At- 
lanta University. While maintaining a 
separate corporate and financial existence, 
the school will be an essential part of 
the university and will be known as the 
Atlanta University School of Social 
Work. Students completing the prescribed 
two-year course will be awarded a uni- 
versity degree of master of social work. 


Coming Events—The International 
City Managers’ Association will hold its 
Silver Anniversary Conference Septem- 
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ber 26-29 in Boston, Mass. . . . The 
American Public Health Association will 
hold its 67th annual meeting October 25- 
28, in Kansas City, Mo. 

The fiftieth anniversary year of the 
Child Study Association of America will 
be marked this fall by a variety of 
events: on November 14-15, a two-day 
conference to appraise the gains of the 
half century in understanding of child- 
hood and family life; on November 15, a 
birthday dinner; on November 16-17 a 
two-day institute to chart the course 
ahead. In connection with these events 
the association will put on an exhibit 
contrasting old and new methods of child 
rearing. 

The American Public Welfare Associ- 
ation has chosen December 8-11 for its 
annual round table and discussion con- 
ference in Washington, D.C. The asso- 
ciation proposes henceforth to hold its 
annual business meeting at this confer- 
ence rather than at its meetings in con- 
nection with the National Conference of 


Social Work. 


For the Clergy—Because ministers 
are called on by their parishioners for all 
sorts of social service information and 
do not always know where to find it, the 
New York Federation of Protestant 
Welfare Agencies and the Greater New 
York Federation of Churches have formed 
a bureau of information to meet their 
special needs in regard to community re- 
sources, public and private. Edwina T. 
Hazzard is the director. 


People and Things 


ORE than a thousand hopefuls 

submitted entries in the contest of 
the National Civil Service Reform 
League for the best merit system slogan. 
“Patronage rights are public wrongs” 
took the cake, or whatever the prize was. 
Firmly ruled out were such entries as: 
“Spare the exams and get in the hams”; 
“Don’t can those who can’; “Civil ser- 
vice is the nation’s washboard.” 


Public Service—The National Youth 
Administration has a new deputy ex- 
ecutive director, Orren H. Lull from 
Denver, who has been regional director 
for the western states. Mr. Lull suc- 
ceeds Richard R. Brown, resigned.. 
Robert H. Hinckley, an assistant ad- 
ministrator and far western field repre- 
sentative of WPA who was prominent 
in organizing relief work in that region, 
has resigned to become a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. H. E, 
Smith, who has been Mr. Hinckley’s 
assistant, will succeed him as acting field 
representative with headquarters in Salt 
Lake City. 

When Joel R. Moore resigned as su- 
pervisor of the U. S. Probation System 
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to become warden of the state prison of 
southern Michigan, Richard A. Chappell 
of Atlanta, a lawyer who has taken 
graduate work at the New York School 
of Social Work, was appointed acting 
supervisor. After serving his “probation” 
since March 1937, Mr. Chappell now 
has been appointed supervisor in which 
job he will be accountable for proba- 
tion officers and their work in ninety- 
two federal courts. ... William J. 
Trent, Jr., from the staff of Bennett 
College, Greensboro, N. C., has become 
adviser on Negro affairs in the Public 
Works Administration. He succeeds 
Dewey R. Jones who resigned to assist 
Charlotte Carr at Hull-House, Chicago. 


Foundations —George M. Reynolds, 
formerly Mississippi state director of 
the U. S. Farm Security Administration, 
now is director for fellowships of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, — succeeding 
Raymond R. Paty who resigned to be- 
come president of Birmingham-South- 
ern College, Ala. Howard W. Odum 
of the University of North Carolina, 
well known to readers of Survey 
Graphic, is a new member of the fund’s 
board of trustees. 

A new million-dollar charitable and 
educational endowment is the Emily and 
Ernest Woodruff Foundation, estab- 
lished by Ernest Woodruff of Atlanta, 
Ga. The income is to be used for gifts 
to “universities, colleges and highschools, 
assistance to worthy individuals seeking 
education, support and enlargement of 
charitable hospitals, aid to indigent and 
diseased poor people, promotion of re- 
ligious education, erection and improve- 
ment of churches and encouragement of 
science and literature.” 


Comings and Goings—The _ Illinois 
Society for Mental Hygiene has named 
Dr. Conrad S. Sommer as director suc- 
ceeding Helen L. Myrich, resigned. Dr. 
Sommer has been the society’s medical 
director. Kathleen O. Larkin, educa- 
tional director, now becomes associate 
director. . . . Margaret Hughes, a pi- 
oneer in children’s work in Minnesota, 
has resigned as supervisor of private 
institutions and agencies in the state 
Children’s Bureau, a position which ‘she 
has held since 1921. 

Jeanette Regensburg, for the past six 
years an associate district secretary for 
the Charity Organization Society of 
New York, this fall joins the faculty of 
Tulane University School of Social 
Work as assistant professor of social 
case work. Gladys Hall, from the School 
of Social Service Administration at the 
University of Chicago, is another new- 
comer to the same faculty. She will be 
assistant professor of child welfare.... 
Everett B. Sackett, formerly director of 
research for schools in the Canal Zone 


and a contributor to Survey Graphi 
has accepted an appointment to the fa 
ulty of the University of New Hamp 
shire. 


Honors —Dr. Chesley Bush, Liver 
more, Calif. has been elected presider 
of the National Tuberculosis Associ 
tion, succeeding Dr. J. Arthur Myer: 
Dr. Frederick T. Lord, Boston, an 
Dr. P. P. McCain, Sanatorium, N. | 
are new vice-presidents.... Also electe 
at recent annual meetings were D- 
Bruce H. Douglas, Detroit, as pres 
dent of the American Sanatorium Asse 
ciation and W. Ford Higby, executiy 
of the California Tuberculosis Associ 
tion, as ptesident of the National Cor 
ference of Tuberculosis Secretaries. 

George A. Bellamy, headworker f 
forty-two years at Hiram House, Clev 
land, recently received the Charles Eis 
man Award (with $750 honorariu 
as one who “brought to Cleveland i 
pioneer program of settlement work. 
and the benefits of a higher order 
citizenship.” Mr. Bellamy also was give 
an honorary degree of doctor of humar 
ties by Western Reserve University. 


Deaths 


Ao LEWISOHN, age 89, « 
August 17 at his summer home « 
Upper Saranac Lake, New York. As 
youth, Mr. Lewisohn emigrated from b 
native Germany and made here an ou 
standing business success. Essentially civ 
minded, he was a leader in movemer 
for prison reform and for good gover 
ment. He also had a broad, imaginati 
interest in education, philanthropy ai 
the arts. Among his larger public benefa 
tions were the School of Mines buildi) 
at Columbia University; a notable libra 
of German literature at the College 

the City of New York; a collect‘on 

modern art in the Brooklyn Museu 
Mount Sinai Pathological Laborator 
gifts to a number of Jewish and non-sé 
tarian charities; and the magnifice 
Lewisohn Stadium where, for the pr 
of a movie ticket, thousands of mu 
lovers—students, workers, housewives, 
well as seasoned concert-goers—listen 
symphony programs on summer evening 


The Rev. Francis A. WALSH, profe 
sor of philosophy and former reg 
of the seminary at Catholic Univers 
Washington, D. C. He had served 
national director of the Confrate: 
of Christian Doctrine. 


ELizaBETH ADAMS, director of the ¢ 
partment of adult education, Centr 
Branch of the Young Woman’s Ch 
tian Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
had been connected with that organ 
tion since 1927. 
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Social Economics 


A PRIMER OF ECONOMICS, by the staff, 
Council for Social Action, Congregational 

and Christian Churches. Price 25 cents 

Na the council, 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
‘ork. 


A brief summary of basic economic and 


social situations of today and the part 
church people may play in them. 


: <7 

_ RICH LAND, POOR PEOPLE, by Max R. 
_ White and Cecil L. Gregory. Research report 
No. 1, region III, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
From the administration, Indianapolis, Ind. 


_ Mimeographed report of a social and 
conomic study of seven counties of south- 
east Missouri—the people, their way of 
ving and their land. 


THE FARM BUSINESS, by_ Roman L. 
Horne. University of Chicago Press. 55 pp, 
_ Price 25 cents from the press. 


One of a series prepared under the 
American Council on Education, this 
booklet discusses in popular terms the 
interrelated problems of economics, crops 
and farm conditions. 


A TOUR OF NOVA SCOTIA COOPER- 
ATIVES, a report of the conference tour 
under the auspices of the Cooperative 
_ League of the USA and the extension de- 
partment of St. Francis Xavier University. 
Price 20 cents from the league, 167 West 
12 Street, New York. 


i! How a little Catholic University 

through its adult education plan began a 
movement which has brightened the face 
of eastern Canada; including descriptions 
of the individual cooperatives which are 
__ outgrowths of the original small study 
_ groups begun by the university. 
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'-YOUR INCOME AND MINE, edited by 
. Maxwell S. Stewart. Public Affairs Pamph- 
| let No. 20. Price 10 cents from Public Af- 
ere Committee, 8 West 40 Street, New 
‘or. 


my ~aaho a4 


: Summary of a study, The Income 
_ Structure of the United States by Mau- 
‘rice Leven, which was made for the 
Brookings Institution under a grant from 
ene Falk Foundation. 


THE HULL TRADE PROGRAM AND 
_ THE AMERICAN SYSTEM, by Raymond 
Leslie Buell. Foreign Policy Association, 
World Affairs Pamphlet No. 2. Price 25 
cents from the Association, 8 West 40 
_ Street, New York. 


: 


is _ Prepared in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Peace Conference in elucidation of 
_ the U.S. trade program which was be- 
gun in 1934 with the reciprocal tariff act 
and is based upon trade agreements with 
ountries not discriminating against the 


anging World 


CIAL FORCES AFFECTING THE 
HILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL WORK, by 
_B. M. Selekman. From the Massachusetts 
Conference of Social Work, 41 Mount Ver- 
non Street, Boston. 


A discussion of philosophy, community 
relations, trade unions and news currents 


SOCIAL FORCES THAT SHAPE 
R WORLD, by Arthur L. Beeley. Uni- 
ity of Utah Press. Price 35 cents from 


press, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
an essay of twenty-four pages, the 
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author makes “a modest attempt at so- 
cial diagnosis” and traces major social 
forces which, he holds, have influenced 
western civilization. 


YOUTH IN THE WORLD OF TODAY, 
by Maxwell S. Stewart. Price 10 cents from 
the Public Affairs Committee, 8 West 40 
Street, New York. 


A diagnosis of the problems of Ameri- 
can youth, found to be a reflection of the 
present state of society. Though recom- 
mendations are given in the form of pro- 
posed legislation and organization, the 
prognosis is considered doubtful because 
of the dangers inherent in the combina- 
tion of symptoms—enforced idleness and 
low cultural standards. 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY IN A CHANG- 
ING SOCIETY: The Average Family, a 
Problem of Declining Population, A coop- 
erative study directed by Harriet Ahlers 
Houdlette, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, From the association, 1634 
I Street, N.W., Washington D. C 


A carefully prepared study program, a 
unit in a series arranged for the use of 
club study groups. 

i 
Relief 


THE IMPACT OF THE SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY ACT ON THE RELIEF PROB- 
LEM, by Eveline M. Burns. 8 pp. Reprinted 
from the National Municipal Review. From 
the author, Columbia University, New York. 


A discussion of the change in concept 
of categorical assistance since the social 
security act and of the financial problem 
caused by the earmarking of dispropor- 
tionate welfare sums to those programs 
which can obtain federal funds for the 
states. 


PROBLEMS IN THE COMPILATION OF 
DATA ON TOTAL RELIEF AND WORK 
PROGRAM EXPENDITURES, by Dorothy 
Fahs Beck. 12 pp. 


HOUSEHOLDS AND PERSONS RECEIV- 
ING RELIEF OR ASSISTANCE, by 
T. J. Woofter, Jr., and T. E. Whiting. 
12 pp. 


Reprints from the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association. Two of a 
series of papers published by the joint 
committee on relief statistics of the 
American Public Welfare Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, and the 
American Statistical Association, 722 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
Price 5 cents each. 


WHAT TURNING RELIEF BACK TO THE 
COMMUNITY MEANT IN _  CINCIN- 
NATI, by Ellery F. Reed. Reprinted from 
the Social Service Review. From research 
of od gaan Community Chest, Cincinnati, 

io. 


The real story of a situation which re- 
ceived some misleading publicity and 
which is significant to social workers. 
[See Survey Midmonthly, January 1938, 
page 17.] 


STANDARDS OF RELIEF: AN ANALY: 
SIS OF ONE HUNDRED FAMILY 
CASE RECORDS, by Anna Roselle John- 
son. 153 A dissertation presented to 
the University of Pennsylvania towards 
the Ph.D. degree. Price $2.15 from Associ- 
ated Publishers, Inc., 1538 Ninth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A study of records from the Associ- 
ated Charities of Washington, D. C. 
measuring the adequacy of relief from 


1923 to 1933, tracing the trends in re- 
lief giving and case work treatment and 
relating the findings to social and health 
problems. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN, by 
Ettienne Baldwin. Prepared for and pub- 
lished by the Georgia State Department 
of Public Welfare, Atlanta. 


A series of case stories showing what 
“mothers’ aid” had meant to Georgia 
families. “Only a moving picture camera 
with sound attachments could portray 
accurately what the visitor saw and 
heard.” 


MINIMUM COST OF LIVING BUDGET 
FOR HEALTH AND DECENCY IN 
PITTSBURGH AND ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY. 45 pp. Committee on Family 
Budgets, Federation of Social Agencies of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. Price 
50 cents from the federation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A revision of the minimum budget for 
the client family published in 1931, to 
bring it in line with 1937 prices. 


THEY STARVE THAT WE MAY EAT, by 
Edith E. Lowry. Council of Women for 
Home Missions and Missionary Education 
Movement. Price 35 cents from the coun: 
cil, 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


A vivid description of the migratory 
laborer in the United States, his situation 
in the community and ‘his due from 
that community. 


Miscellaneous 


THE MUSIC OF THE PEOPLE, by Wil- 
liam Van de Wall. Price $1 from the 
American Association for Adult Education, 
60 East 42 Street, New York. 


Basing its material on a nation-wide 
survey, this small book discusses music 
in the adult and community life of the 
United States. 


OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES: GENERAL 
HovusSEWoRKER, ADVERTISING ACCOUNTANT, 
JournaLismM, ARCHITECT. Series of pamph- 
lets from the National Occupational Con- 
ference. Price 10 cents each from the con- 
ference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Brief but fundamental guides for the 
seeker of authentic data on choice of a 
profession. 


PROPAGANDA, How to RecoGnizE It and 
DraL witH It. Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, Inc., 132 Morningside Drive, 
New York. Price 60 cents (50 cents for 
orders of ten or more). 


An experimental unit of study mate- 
rials for use in junior and senior high 
schools calculated to prepare young peo- 
ple to meet propaganda which will be 
brought to bear on their lives, by teach- 
ing them to recognize what propaganda 
is and how to distinguish between that 
based on reason and that based on vague- 
ness and emotional appeals. 


WHY THE CIO?, by Alfred Baker Lewis. 
Price 10 cents. 


SHALL STRIKES BE OUTLAWED? by 
Joel Seidman. League for Industrial Democ- 
racy pamphlet series. Price 15 cents from 
the league, 112 East 19 Street, New York. 


The first booklet is a simple explana- 
tion of the principle of the labor union 
and the particular contribution and his- 
tory of. the CIO. The second presents the 
case for voluntary collective bargaining 
as a means to satisfactory industrial re- 
lations in the United States. 


Book Reviews 


John Bull’s Labour Party 


THE POST-WAR HISTORY OF THE BRI. 
TISH WORKING CLASS, by Allen Hutt. 
Coward-McCann. 274 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid 
of Survey Midmonthly, 

HIS is an absorbing account of events 
on the British labor scene during the 
past twenty years, interpreted from the 
author’s own angle of philosophic history, 
which, as Harold J. Laski points out in 

the foreword, is ‘‘an angle which only a 

minority of the British Labour Party is 

prepared to accept.” However, the pres- 
entation of the minority viewpoint has 
its own special value. 

Mr. Hutt looks back regretfully to 
“the revolutionary years,” just after the 
World War, when “it seemed that an 
explosion was inevitable . . . capitalism 
was skating on thin ice.” In spite of the 
lack of a coordinated attack by labor, it 
was “only by skilful maneuvering, by 
employing fraud or force as required, 
that the government was able to dispose 
Oi its adversaries,’ he observes. 

The reader will wish to test the valid- 
ity of Mr. Hutt’s interpretation against 
the background of his own knowledge. 
Certainly he will find much to merit his 
interest. For instance, in the matter of 
the first labor government, the author 
says that because of pressing and danger- 
ous problems, such as unemployment, a 
rising militancy among the workers, a 
rapid increase in the labor vote, the 
British governing class in a daring poli- 
tical maneuver forestalled a possible 
labor majority by the immediate transla- 
tion to office of a labor minority. Thus 
the Labour Party was “in office but not 
in power,” and destined to suffer a loss 
of prestige because of inability to achieve 
-its aims. Premier MacDonald, in failing 
to provide a working class government 
and choosing instead to be “a sort of 
non-party party leader,” set a pattern 
which leaders have since followed, a 
policy of cooperation rather than conflict. 
In its attempt to keep peace with the 
enemy, to proceed upon the theory of 
“the inevitableness of gradualness,” the 
party was to fall upon difficult days. 

As for the general strike of 1926, Mr. 
Hutt takes the position that the govern- 
ment was the aggressor, that the ground 
had been well laid for the struggle. “The 
ruling class needed to fight a decisive 
frontal engagement with the forces of 
labor in order to carry through the ra- 
tionalization and reorganization of indus- 
try that was urgently required if the 
levels of profit and capital accumulation 
were to be restored.” 

The second decade has witnessed the 
gradual emergence of the movement from 
the despair caused by the general strike 
defeat, the loss of morale incident to the 


“Great Betrayal” and the fall of the 
labor government in 1931, and the rising 
tide of unemployment in the early thirties. 
Militant organizations of the unemployed 
have sprung up and the rank-and-file 
groups, having come to see the working 
class struggle as’a clearer issue, have 
grown more articulate in their impa- 
tience with a leadership occupied with 
such pursuits as Red-hunting. 

Mr. Hutt closes upon an optimistic 
note. The unity campaign of the left- 
wing movement scored a sensational vic- 
tory in achieving certain reforms in party 
organization. These are expected to pro- 
vide new opportunities for putting the 
left viewpoint within the party leader- 
ship. He notes with satisfaction that “the 
official line now demands opposition to 
non-intervention, arms for the Spanish 
government and no concessions to Fran- 
co”—an achievement of pressure from 
the left. 

The great lesson of the book, Mr. 
Laski points out, is the lesson on which 
William Morris used to insist half a 
century ago—that “it is the business of 
the Socialist Party to be socialist.” Mr. 
Laski says further, “There is good evi- 
dence that the book is having a vital in- 
fluence upon labor opinion in Great Bri- 
tain. I hope that its implication will save 
the working class of the United States 
from some of the mistakes we have 
made.” 


Evanston, Ill, LispeTH Parrott 


. Scientific Common Sense 


THE ADOLESCENT, by Ada Hart Arlitt. Whit- 
tlesey House. 242 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Sur- 
vey Midmonthly. 


Wa primarily for parents, 
this very readable book is equally 
valuable for the teacher of adolescents 
who needs to refresh his memory of his 
own adolescent days. For, as the author 
points out, nothing is a more frequent 
cause of conflict and misunderstanding 
than parents’ forgetfulness of how they 
felt and acted when they were adoles- 
cents. The same is true of teachers. 

The chief merit of the book is its com- 
mon sense, One has the impression that 
what the author says is such common 
knowledge as to be almost self evident. 
But, as everyone who has had any con- 
tact with adolescents or their parents im- 
mediately will recognize, there is a vast 
difference between the common sense 
of this book and what is taken for com- 
mon sense in a great many families. The 
book is full of the common sense of sci- 
entific research reported and interpreted 
in language that any parent can under- 
stand. Without seeming to write down 
to the non-professional reader, the author 
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removes the mystery and pretension 
from the relatively few technical term 
which she finds necessary. This is so 
thing of an achievement for a book deal 
ing largely with psychological matters 
The personal relations between parent 
and their adolescent offspring which th 
author advocates are well supported by 
facts, for, as she points out, “Nothing i 
so much of a shock absorber as knowl 
edge, and during the adolescent perio 
both the child and the parent will be ir 
need of the shock absorbers which knowl: 
edge provides.” W. B. FEATHERSTON 
Teachers College 

Columbia University 


. 


Salmon Lectures, 1937 
PERSONALITY IN FORMATION AND AC! 
TION, by William Healy, M.D. Norton. 2 
pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 
T is difficult to conceive of anyone bet- 
ter equipped than William Healy fo 
the important task of defining the mod 
ern psychiatric conception of the huma 
being. This he has done in the fou 
1937 Salmon lectures in a book fille 
with logical, graceful, stimulating sen- 
tences. Dr. Healy’s erudition, his scien- 
tific soundness, and above all his open- 
mindedness have combined to enable him| 
to answer the question, “In what sense: 
do you psychiatrists use the word ‘per- 
sonality’ ?” 

From the standpoint of the readers of 
Survey Midmonthly, it will be notewor- 
thy to indicate Dr. Healy’s strong empha- 
sis on the amportance of the interaction 
of the environment and _ the _indivi- 
dual as compared with prenatal factors. 
He is highly skeptical of conclusions: 
drawn from physiognomy or anthropo- 
logical measurements or the so-called 
stigma of degeneration. Rather, he puts 
his faith, as do all psychiatrists, in a care- 
ful consideration of the main trends of 
the personality as evidenced by behavior, 
attitude, energy patterns, effectiveness and 
personal satisfaction, relating these as far 
as possible to their developmental origin 
in the early experiences and the inter- 
action of the instinctual impulses with 
the forces of reality. In this, naturally, 
he gives full consideration to the knowl- 
edge newly obtained from psychoanalytic 
research. F| 

The book is well integrated, systemat- 
ically constructed, gracefully written. 
From the scientific standpoint the re- 
viewer can find little fault with it. His 
experiences have not been the same 
Dr. Healy’s with reference to the unim 
portance of sibling position in the fam 
ily; he does not quite agree with the im 
plications that “a page from Freud” i 
synonymous with taboo subject mat 

Social workers may object on pri 
ple to Healy’s lack of sympathy with th 
opposition to child labor; his idea is clea 
enough but it is questionable whether 
selfish opponents of proper child | 


legislation should be given even this 
‘crumb of scientific support. Healy fully 
makes up for possible ambiguity on this 
point with his penetrating comments on 
the subjective factors in the administra- 
‘tion of the law, the psychopathic ele- 
ments in some business organizations and 
ithe educational defect which produces 
youth with a lack of social vision and 
of any ambition for leadership. 

Kart A. MennrNGER, M.D. 
| Topeka, Kans. 

7 Success Story 


THE CONQUEST OF CHOLERA, by John S. 
» Chambers, M.D. Macmillan. 366 pp." Price 


$4.75 postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 
HH ROM the viewpoint of a nurse or 
social worker this story of “Ameri- 
ca’s greatest scourge” is fascinating. Dr. 
Chambers’ style of writing is simple, 
easy and attention-holding. He paints a 
panorama of medical history leading up 
to the year 1832 when cholera first in- 
vaded the New World. Against this back- 
ground he gives us a vivid picture of ship- 
loads of human beings leaving Ireland 
en route to the new homeland, hundreds 
never to reach it but to have their bodies 
dropped into the sea, victims of the 
deadly pestilence. 
Cholera came first to Canada, but it 
soon traveled on. Down the Adantic sea- 
board, out into the interior of the con- 
tinent, down into Mexico it went. Entire 
amilies were wiped out overnight. Cities 
and towns were laid low. Business 
ceased as business leaders fled. Prominent 
Yoctors “declared that cholera was not 
catching.” They told the people there was 
no way of escape since “the disease was 
caused by some poison in the air from 
which one could not run away.” 
The struggles of scientists and physi- 
cians working under handicaps of ignor- 
ance and superstition are described viv- 
idly. History, biography and romance are 
Interwoven in the story of this conquest 
—a story which follows through the last 
tholera epidemic and shows clearly to 
whom we owe thanks for its being the 
ast. 
_ There are maps, photographs of men 
mind places and reproductions of descrip- 
tive prints. It will not be surprising if 
The Conquest of Cholera soon becomes 
an international best-seller. 
ew York BEULAH France, R.N. 


; . . . 
Beautiful, Brainy, or Nice 
HISTEN LITTLE GIRL, by Munro Leaf. Stokes. 


1 aonthy, Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Mid- 


ITHOUT being too discouraging 
to the would-be career girl, this 


vay of jobs. The big city has been almost 

ty girl’s dream of romance and op- 
nity, and there have been just 
gh spectacular stories of the home- 
-girl-makes-good type to create 


BOOKS FOR THE 


SOCIAL WORKER 


Salaries in Medical Social Work in 1937 
By RALPH G. HURLIN 


A detailed study of salaries in 1937 of 1,853 medical social 
It will prove valuable beyond its 


workers in 472 agencies. 


special field for purposes of comparison and as an example 


of method. 
34 Pages 


Price, 20 cents 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 East 22 Street 


10 BEST 


New York 


SELLERS 


for Social Workers 
SEPTEMBER 


MORE THAN ONE DOLLAR 


SOCIAL AGENCY BOARDS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 


EFFECTIVE, by Clarence King 
HANDBOOK OF SOCIAL CASE RECORDING, by Margaret Bristol 


1.50 


SOCIAL CASE RECORDING, by Gordon Hamilton 
THE SELF YOU HAVE TO LIVE WITH, by Winfred Rhoades 
ALCOHOL—ONE MAN’S MEAT, by E. A. Strecker, M.D. and 


F. T. Chambers 


ONE DOLLAR OR LESS 


RETREAT FROM REASON, by Lancelot Hogben 

THE CASE WORKER’S DESK MANUAL, by Earle Fiske Young... 
PSYCHIATRIC WORD BOOK, by Richard H. Hutchings, M.D...... 
SOCIAL WORKERS’ DICTIONARY, by Young & McClenahan 
THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE WORKER, by Russell H. Kurtz 


Listing Based on Orders Received by THE SURVEY 
You May Now Order These Books Sent to You Postfree from 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, 112 EAST 19 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


many illusions about New York’s real 
opportunities. Mr. Leaf’s book with its 
illuminating analysis of jobs for women 
in every field gives a realistic idea of the 
opportunities, and a real, if somewhat 
gloomy, picture of what these jobs de- 
mand from those seekers of careers who 
pour in every year with such high hopes. 

Would-be workers in New York, says 
Mr. Leaf, may be classified into three 
general groups: the beautiful, the brainy, 
and the nice. For each there are certain 
possibilities, but there are also many dis- 
illusioning handicaps. For the beautiful 
there are glamorous jobs as models and 
show girls, but the way is hard and real 
rewards are for a favored few. What 
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these nicely reared small town girls have 
tc “take” on such jobs would shock some 
of the folks back home. 

For the brainy girl there are jobs in 
advertising, book publishing, and depart- 
ment stores, where she may gain the ju- 
nior executive class and where rewards 
are lucrative, if she can take the fierce 
competition and keep her nervous system 
intact. 

For the nice girl there is social service, 
teaching, hostess or secretarial work. 
These jobs lack glamour, but for those 
who have a desire to do good in a wicked 
world, they afford plenty of outlet. Mr. 
Leaf settles, once and for all, the moot 
question of whether or not to take a sec- 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MipMONTHLY 


WORKER WANTED 


Field Secretary, woman, assistant to executive, 
national child care and parent education or- 
ganization, much travelling, graduate School 
of Social Work—$2400. Gertrude Stein Agency, 
11 E, 44th St., New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Settlement boys’ worker desires position in boys’ 
work. Seven years in Settlements, twelve 
summers in Boys’ Camps. 7527 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, thoroughly experienced in insti- 
tutional and recreational fields desires con- 
nection. Modest salary satisfactory. Excellent 
references. 7528 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, experienced office administration, 
budgets, statistics, publicity and fund raising ; 
desires position with financial or group work 
agency. Excellent references. 7529 Survey. 


Order Your 
BOOKS 


from 
THE SURVEY 


As a convenience to our readers, we 
accept orders for all books at pub- 
lishers’ prices delivered anywhere in 
this country postfree. Payment with 
order preferred, though C O D orders 
are also welcomed. Address Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, 
New York City. 


RATES 


C eee Advertising 


2le per line 

‘ 5e per word 

“$1. 00 per insertion 
5% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Midmonthly 
19th Street New York 


Display 
Non-display . 
Minimum Charge | 
Discounts 


DI2SE: 


| _ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS —___ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 


Et Vntks 


(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your pen $3.00 
a, year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROBS., INc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


NEW YORK 


FOR RENT—Charming remodeled Colonial farm- 
house (furnished), on 3-acre restricted plot. 
All year commuting about hour to N. Y. 8 
rooms, 2-car, 31% baths, laundry, oilburner, 
automatic hot water. On secluded, well kept 
road; schools, shopping convenient. Easy as 
an apt. to manage. Concessions to prospective 
buyer. $80.00 month. H. F., care of Survey 
Graphic. 


FLORIDA 


Newly decorated and renovated home on corner 
lot, in Seminole Heights, Tampa, Florida. Five 
large live oak trees, porches. Near new school 
development. Priced to settle estate. Write 
etd © C. Wells, McKnight Bldg., Medina, 


FEDERAL THEATRE PROJECT FOR NEW YORK CITY 


ADELPHI THEATRE 


54th Street East of 7th Avenue 
Evenings 8:40 
CIrcle 7-7582 


DALY’S THEATRE 


63rd Street East of Broadway 
Evenings 8:40 
CIrcle 7-4297 


MAXINE ELLIOTT’S 


THEATRE 
39th Street East of Broadway 
Evenings 8:40 
CHickering 4-5715 


RITZ THEATRE 


48th Street West of Broadway 
Evenings 8:40 
CIrcle 6-0480 


In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY MIDMONTHLY 


8th MONTH 
“ONE-THIRD 
OF A NATION” 


6th MONTH 


“HAITI” 


By WILLIAM DU BOIS 
Opening Friday, September 9th 


“BIG BLOW” 


By THEODORE PRATT 


Reopening Monday, September 12th 


“PROLOGUE TO GLORY” 


By E. P. CONKLE 
WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 
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retarial course, by disclosing that a sec- 


retarial job is a good wedge into am 
field. Once in a business in the disguise 
of secretary, the chances are good for de 
veloping into something else. 
Finally, Mr. Leaf concludes that, even 
after reading his book, few will be de- 
terred from trying New York for them- 
selves, and he hastens to give a little ad 
vice about where to live on the least 
amount, and where to buy clothes to 
make an appearance on next to nothing 
He is most pessimistic on the possi 
bility of romance, and cites statistics tc 
show that whether or not New York is 
a good place to find a career, it is no 
the best place to find a husband. 
Jean L. SHEPART 
Director of Executive Personnel 


New York 


For Tomorrow’s Educators 


CHINA THROUGH A COLLEGE WINDOW, 
by William G. Sewell. Friendship Press. 18 
pp. Price $1 postpaid of Survey Midmonthl 

HERE has been some talk of com 
bining a number of the smaller Chris 
tian colleges of China in a single univer 

sity which could offer a wider choice o 

studies and better facilities for graduate 

work. In this little book, an English sci 
ence teacher, by telling simply and sin 
cerely about his own experiences at one 
of these smaller inland colleges, make 

a good case for their continuance. A 

least, he shows that this more intimate 

contact between faculty members and stu 
dents—who more often are drawn from 
the working population in small cities 
than in large ones—should not lightly be 
given up. 

Devoted western teachers who aré 
mainly concerned in an exchange of the 
higher values of eastern and western cul 
tures need not, however, accept the man 
special problems of the missionary col 
lege built by foreigners. There is a wel 
come for them in institutions under Chi 
nese administration if they are willing te 
accept positions on a basis of real equal 
ity with their Chinese colleagues. Inci. 
dentally, the author tells us much about 
the inner life of the Chinese students 
who once again are playing a valiant part 
in their country’s emancipation. ; 

New York Bruno LASKER 


Religion and Therapy 


THE SOUL DOCTOR, by Charles Reed Zahni- 
ser. Round Table Press. 209 pp. Price — 
postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 

HERE is a recognition of the fact tha 

ministers often are faced with 
treme problems of members of thei 
parishes with which they are not at al 
equipped to cope, and yet with which 
to some extent, they must deal if they 
are to be of real service to their churche | 

Theology as taught in most theologi al 

seminaries does not fit a minister to 1 e- 

cognize mental and emotional difficultie 


- To judge from the number of books 
now being written on this subject min- 


_ social workers are becoming increasingly 
aware that life in this complicated world 
of today puts overmuch strain on the 
human personality. It is logical that the 
"minister is often the one who sees the 
"results of this strain when its evil ef- 
fects are just beginning to show. A suf- 
fering person will often seek help from 
his minister before he will consider con- 
sulting a medical specialist or a social 
worker. If the minister were better pre- 
pared to deal with such problems per- 
haps much preventive work might be 
done. 

But there are many pitfalls in the way. 
It may be that such a book as this, writ- 
‘ten in the form of fiction and by a lay- 
man in the field of psychiatry or clinical 
psychology, does not take sufficient ac- 
count of these pitfalls. On the other 
hand the hero of this story, the pastor 
of an important city church, had spent 
some time not only in study of psycho- 
logical problems of personality, but had 
' worked in hospital and case work agen- 
“cies as a volunteer and so was in direct 
cooperation with those more skilled than 
"himself. 

_ This reviewer rather deprecates the 
‘presentation of the material as fiction. 
The direct account of a minister’s ex- 
| perience and success with religious therapy 
would seem simpler and more impressive. 
' The subject is one of great importance 
/and a clear recognition of possibilities in 
‘this field, cautions to be observed and 
_ skills which of necessity must be acquired, 
sis greatly to be desired on the part of 
» doctors, religious training schools and 
ministers themselves. 

ELEeANor Horr JOHNSON 
Hartford, Conn. 


Good Religion; Good Drama 


TEN ONE-ACT PLAYS, selected and edited by 
Fred Eastman. Willett, Clark. 230 pp. Price 
$2 postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 


OES a so-called “religious” play have 
to be goody-goody? Must its theme 
be coldly remote from the hot spots of 
modern life? Must its characters wear 
the flowing robes of antiquity and speak 
in biblical language? Or might a play 
built around some present day conflicts, 
with its characters wearing modern dress 
| and speaking plain English, still qualify 
“religious” ? 

_ Fred Eastman, professor of biography, 
literature and drama at the Chicago 
‘Theological Seminary, thinks it might, 
and submits as evidence a collection of 
| ten one-act plays that he judges to be 
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only good religion but good drama. 


» plays have as their themes some 


NEW YORK 


UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE DIVISION FOR TRAINING IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


Offers the Degree of Master of Public Administration to college 
graduates who complete the course of specific training in public 


service. 


Courses for the Year 1938-1939 


THE STATE AND MODERN SOCIETY 


Tuesday, 6:00-7:45 


Professor Rufus D. Smith 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC ADMINIS- 


TRATION 
Wednesday, 6:00-7:45 


Mr. Glenn A. Bowers 


PUBLIC PSYCHOLOGY AND OPINION 


Thursday, 6:00-7:45 


Professor Newman L. Hoopingarner 


and Professor Ray E. Baber 


GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH TECHNIQUE AND STATIS- 


TICAL METHOD 
Thursday, 6:00-7:45 


Mr. Lloyd Maxwell, and Professor Theodore H. 


Mr. Frederick R. Ottman, 
Skinner 


THE COMPOSITION OF PUBLIC PAPERS 


Tuesday, 8:00-9:45 (first term) 


Mr. Harry Shaw, Jr. 


PUBLIC-WORKS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Thursday, 8:00-9:45 (second term) 


Mr. Harold A. Lewis 


PUBLIC FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Tuesday, 8:00-9:45 


Professor Paul Studenski 


PUBLIC-WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


Wednesday, 8:00-9:45 


Mr. Robert T. Lansdale 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Monday, 6:00-7:45 


Mr. John J. Furia 


For further information write to the Graduate Division for Training in 
Public Service, 640 East Building 


NEW YORK 


Washington Square 


emotional conflicts which strike close 
home to the audience of today: how war 
destroys human values; the choice be- 
tween nationalism and religion; the 
struggle to keep beauty alive in sordid 
surroundings; the struggle of modern 
youth in a war-threatened world. They 
ought to be worth examining by the har- 
assed director of a church, school or 
club dramatic group who is searching 
tor a play that has ethical and spiritual 
value without being preachy, hackneyed 
or over-sentimental. 

In a concluding chapter, Religious 
Drama in the United States, Mr. East- 
man presents some findings from a recent 
study made by the religious drama depart- 
ment of the seminary. The conclusions 
are that religious drama today is high in 
quantity and low in quality, and that un- 
less the quality can be improved, drama 
in the church will be scrapped, an irre- 
parable loss, both to the church and to 
the drama. The church today, Mr. East- 
man holds, tends to direct its message 
primarily to the intellect. Yet people in 
this industrial and mechanized civiliza- 
tion are emotionally starved and need to 
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UNIVERSITY 


New York, N. Y. 


have the spiritual values of modern life 
interpreted. What can do this better than 
drama, which has reached its greatest 
glory in the service of God? 

The work of playwrights who have 
written for the commercial stage as well 
as for the church, these plays escape most 
of the pitfalls into which amateur writers 
often fall. The authors are not obviously 
trying to get across a “message.” Their 
first idea has been to tell a story dram- 
atically, with strong characterization, 
natural dialogue and sustained action. 
These plays can’t be done in makeshift 
fashion, with a couple of rehearsals and 
a prayer, but they would be well worth 
doing well. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Behavior Code 


YOUTH AND SEX, A Srupy or 1300 CotiecEe 
StupEents, by Dorothy Dunbar Bromley and 
Florence Haxton Britten. Harper. 303 pp. 
Price $3 postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 


A PHASE of human existence of per- 

sistent interest is the question of hu- 
man happiness with its two great factors, 
love and sex. At various periods these 
elements have been fused, at other times 


BarBARA ABEL 
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Library Service 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. To aid in 
the extension and improvement of library 
service. 


Child Welfare 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, N.Y.C. National service organization 
of 309 Boys’ Clubs located in 171 cities, Fur- 
nishes program aids, literature, and educa- 
tional publicity for promotion of Boys’ Club 
Movement ; field service to groups or individ- 
uals interested in leisure-time leadership for 
boys, specializing with the underprivileged. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Incorporated in 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 for the pur- 
pose of developing the character of boys and 
training them in their duties as citizens. 
Cubbing, younger boys’ program, 9-11; 
Scouting, 12 and upward; Senior Scouting, 
15 years and up. Scouts are organized in 
patrols and Troops. Cooperates with schools 
and churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups. Walter W. Head, President ; 
Dr. James E. West, Chief Scout Executive. 


BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-sectarian farm 
school for problem boys. Boys between 12 
and 14 received through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the New 
York Office at 101 Park Ave., Tel: Lex. 2-3147. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
C. C. Carstens, director, 180 E. 22nd Street, 
New York City. A league of children’s agen- 
cies and institutions to secure improved 
standards and methods in their various fields 
of Work. It also co-operates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 
ternal orders and other civic groups to work 
out worth-while results in phase of child 
welfare in which they are interested. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—419 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. Promotes child labor 
legislation, state and federal; conducts in- 
vestigations; advises on administration ; 
maintains information service. 


AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL CHILD WEL- 
FARE DIVISION, 777 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Three-phase program: Ed- 
ucation; legislation for benefit of all chil- 
dren; temporary material relief to children 
of veterans of World War. Emma 
Puschner, Director. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN, Elyria, Ohio. Paul H. 
King, President ; E. Jay Howenstine, Execu- 
tive Secretary. Promotes organization of 
national, state, provincial and local societies 
for crippled children. Aids in development 
of their programs. Assists in drafting and 
securing the passage of legislation in behalf 
of cripples. Maintains a Bureau of Informa- 
tion with loan library service. Conducts 
yearly an Easter Crippled Children Seal 
Campaign. Bulletins. “The Crippled Child’ 
magazine, bimonthly, $1 a year. 


Foreign Communities 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF IMMIGRANT 
WELFARE—1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
A league of International Institutes, Citi- 
zenship Councils and other local agencies 
specializing in the interests of the foreign- 
born. Gives consultation, field service, pro- 
gram content to agencies engaged in any 
form of constructive effort for the foreign- 
born in local communities. 
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Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hy- 
giene,”’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Dorothy Deming, R. N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory Service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
American Review of Tuberculosis, medical 
journal, $8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, 
house organ, free. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—A 
clearing house cooperating with social work- 
ers in referring indigent mothers to medically 
directed birth control clinics in 42 states, in- 
cluding 19 centers in Greater New York. In 
areas lacking centers, qualified physicians 
are available. Phone or write: 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Wickersham 2-8600. 
President: Richard N. Pierson, M.D. Medi- 
cal Director: Eric M. Matsner, M.D. 


THE WOMEN’S FIELD ARMY OF THE AMER- 


CANCER, 1250 Sixth Avenue, 
City. An educational group of lay women 
active in forty-three states under the super- 
vision of physicians representing state 
medical societies. Information, literature, 
speakers, newspaper articles may be secured 
without charge. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evening 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Negro Education 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, Tuskegee Institute, 


Alabama. Founded by Booker T. Washing- 
ton. High school and college both ac- 
credited. Curricula designed to prepare 


Negro students to meet the vocational and 
social needs of successful living. F. 
Patterson, President. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 East 
30th Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :—Collects 
information about penal institutions and 
works to improve standards of care in penal 
institutions. Aids discharged prisoners in 
their problems of readjustment by securing 
employment and giving eaee other assistance 
as they may require. Wm. B. Cox, Executive 
Secretary. 
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Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME erred ie | 
ie 


—297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home mission boards of the United States 
and Canada uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for enterprises which they 
agree to carry cooperatively; i.e. Christian 
social service in Migrant labor camps and 


U. S. Indian schools. President, Mrs. Augus-— 
tus Trowbridge; Executive Secretary, Edith — 


E. Lowry; Migrant Supervisor, Western 
Area, Mrs. F. E. Shotwell; Migrant Super- 


visor, Gulf to Great Lakes Area, Mrs. Ken- 


neth D. Miller. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
INC.—1819 Broadway, New York City. Mrs. 
Maurice L. Goldman, President; Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Spitzer, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. Organ- 
ization of Jewish women initiating and de- 
veloping programs and activities in service 
for foreign born, peace, social legislation, 
adult Jewish education, and social welfare. 
Conducts bureau of international service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for local affiliated 
groups throughout the country. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS- | 


TIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. An international Christian 
woman movement devoted to service for 


women and girls and the attempt to help 


build a society in which the abundant life 
is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S~ 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madison 


Avenue, New York City, Eskil C. Carlson, — 


President; John E. Manley, General Secre- 


tary. A federation of 1123 local associations, — 


through state and area councils, for Chris- 
tian character education among youth. Meets 
annually to determine service projects and 
budget for cooperation with local member 
organizations in program, emphasis and in- 
terpretation, fiscal operations, etc. Empha- 


sizes lay-professional cooperation, group and — 


club activity, and self-governing programs 
of physical, social and religious education, 
public affairs, 
special cooperative projects, citizenship, etc. 
Specialized work among transportation, army 
and navy, student, colored, rural, 
tain other groups. 


National Conference 


international education and — 


and cer- © 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK — 


—Paul Kellogg, President, 
Howard R. Knight, 
St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is an 
organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Hach 


year it holds an annual meeting, publishes — 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the — 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-sixth annual convention of the 


meeting, and 


Conference will be held in Buffalo, New 


York, June 18-24, 1939. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon payment 


of a membership fee of $5. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with its 
44 branches improves social conditions : of 
Negroes seeking “‘not alms, but opportuni 
for them. Secures and trains social workers. 
Investigates conditions of city life as es 
for practical work. Publishes OPPO 
TUNITY, Journal of Negro Life. Solicits 

gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


> 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
155 East 44th Street, New York. Info 


ning and financing of social work throu 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


New York; — 
Secretary, 82 N. High © 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS— 
Administered through National Headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and three Branch 
Offices in San Francisco, St. Louis and 
Washington, D. C. There are 38711 local 
chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Disaster 
Relief, Civilian Relief, First Aid and Life 
Saving, Home and Farm Accident Preven- 
tion Service, Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick, Junior Red Cross, Nursing Service, 
Nutrition Service, Public Health Nursing, 
Volunteer Service and War Service. 
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Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in _ industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


separated, but always they are of prime 
importance to the human race. The in- 
dividual alone and unaided has never 
been able to create a code of behavior 
_ but a whole generation can modify the 
old and create the new. 

In this book the authors study a new 
code of sex behavior slowly evolving un- 
der the pressure of physical instinct and 
economic opportunity. They find it a proc- 
ess, rather than an end, lacking the spir- 
itual content necessary for a satisfying 
and lasting code. 

The facts are stated in the introduc- 
tory chapter: “A survey of the sex mores 
of 1364 college men and women furnishes 
the factual basis for this book . . . from 
forty-six colleges and universities of all 
types ... from coast to coast. Half of 
the men and one quarter of the women 
juniors and seniors in American colleges 
today have had premarital sex intercourse. 
' One third of the virgin men had been 
restrained by standards and ideals, one 
_ third by various fears . . . a higher pro- 
_ portion of the girls mentioned standards 
and ideals. Yet as many as 64 percent of 
_ these were prepared to break with con- 
‘ yentions. The majority felt that love 
_ justified an intimate relationship.” 

The book presents a detailed analysis 
of these generalizations. It is well writ- 
ten, clear, dispassionate, valuable and 
should be of service to all older people 
dealing with youth today, although some 
may feel a lingering doubt of the repre- 
sentativeness of the students interviewed. 

GUuLIELMA F, Atsop, M.D. 

Barnard College 


No. 1 G-Man Looks at Crime 

wees IN HIDING, by J. Edgar Hoover. 
ttle, Brown. 325 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 
urvey Midmonthly. 

HERE is no romance in a dead rat,” 

remarked J. Edgar Hoover of the 


John Dillinger; nevertheless the 
er will find plenty in this collec- 
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tion of twice told tales. There is Eddie 
Bentz, lover of rare books and good 
country clubs when not engaged in bank 
robbery; his preceptor, Eddie Doll who 
married a virtuous woman and gave up 
safe-cracking for chicken farming only to 
find that he was too late; the Black Man 
who conducted automobile thefts upon 
an international scale and whose arrest 
caused a drop of 15 percent in insurance 
rates; vicious Ma Barker; Lady Mac- 
beth in modern dress, the wife of Ma- 
chine Gun Kelly; and the fabulous 
Gaston Means whose adventures even in- 
cluded service as an agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in the slipshod 
days before Mr. Hoover was director. 

The casual reader will find these stor- 
ies entertaining, but the student will be 
annoyed by homilies based upon an ata- 
vistic criminology. Social scientists, who 
do not think of the criminal in terms of 
the Lombrosian myth and who would in- 
dividualize his treatment rather than fit- 
ting the punishment to the crime in the 
classical manner, are derided as: “senti- 
mental moo-cows of scant knowledge but 
loud voices who are forever interfering 
with businesslike law enforcement by 
their turn-the-other-cheek theories of 
crime eradication.” Mr. Hoover believes 
that the criminal should be regarded 
with utter revulsion; that his descent is 
self-willed. 

Despite the fact that only seven out of 
every thousand persons arrested and re- 
ported to the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation were on parole at the time of 
arrest, parole is defined as “turning loose 
the human mad dog.” Although a few 
lines of praise are given to the federal 
parole system, the book will increase 
popular prejudice and retard enlighten- 
ment on methods for social reassimilation 
of the convict. Mr. Hoover excuses 
slums from any major responsibility for 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, General Director; 130 E. 22nd St., 
New York. Departments: Charity Organiza- 
tion, Consumer Credit Studies, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Social Work Interpretation, 
Social Work Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. 
The publications of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion offer to the public in practical and 
inexpensive form some of the most impor- 
tant results of its work. Catalogue sent 
upon request. 
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crime because some big criminals have 
come from small towns, and because our 
crime rate exceeds that of other coun- 
tries which have slums as bad as ours. 
He hints that the true cause of crime is 
not the manner in which people live, but 
the viewpoint which leads them to believe 
they can change their mode of living by 
dishonest means and get away with it. 

He is more convincing when he at- 
tacks the association of crime with poli- 
tics, “the renegade attorney who more 
than any other agency has made it pos- 
sible for law infraction to gain a stran- 
glehold upon America”; the doctor who 
ministers to gangs; insurance men who 
suborn a felony by the purchase of stolen 
articles; dishonest bankers who acquire 
stolen property to cover their own specu- 
lations; and, in the background, the 
overindulgent parent and apathetic citi- 
zen. JAMES HarGAN 
Former psychologist, Sing Sing Prison 
Ossining, N. Y. 


Profit or Loss 


PROFIT SHARING FOR WAGE EARNERS, 
by C. Canby Balderston. Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc. 156 pp. Price $2 postpaid of 
Survey Midmenthly. 


ROFIT sharing has been offered time 

and again as a panacea for industrial 
ills. As Professor Balderston suggests, 
its proponents have often been filled with 
missionary zeal. Whether because of a 
sincere belief that employes should bene- 
fit with owners in time of profitable bus- 
iness, a hope that profit sharing might 
allay or prevent labor troubles, or a 
feeling that the company might better 
give some of its profits to its employes 
than to the government in undistributed 
profits tax, the idea of profit sharing has 
gained considerable impetus recently. 

This book not only summarizes well 
the experience with profit sharing in the 
United States and Great Britain, but it 
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also weighs the fundamental problems 
involved. The appendices containing a 
detailed description of three plans and a 
summary analysis of provisions of Amer- 
ican and British plans are useful for ref- 
erence. The discussions of the need for 
a clear understanding of aims and poli- 
cies are recommended to anyone study- 
ing the subject and particularly to any 
executive thinking of establishing a profit 
sharing plan in his company. Perhaps, 
after reading this, he will decide against 
such a plan. At least he will know some 
of the objectives that cannot be gained 
through profit sharing and will study a 
little more carefully the particular type 
of plan to be tried. 

_ The author divides profit sharing plans 
into “immediate distribution” and “pro- 
tective” types. The former provides for 
the distribution of cash bonuses, the lat- 
ter is designed to enhance the employes’ 
financial security. The conclusions defi- 
nitely favor the latter type and reflect 
the trend towards considering private in- 
dustrial plans for employe security as 
important supplements to compulsory 
governmental programs. HELEN BAKER 
Industrial Relations Section 

Princeton University 


A Liberal and His “Causes” 


RELIGION AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS, edited 
by H. F. Rall. Macmillan. 240 pp. Price $2 
postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 

(5 REAT are those individuals who are 

possessed by important principles. 

This book is an attempt to find a man 

by looking among the causes in which he 

has lost himself. The man is Francis J. 

McConnell, twenty-five years a Metho- 

dist bishop and an embodiment of Ameri- 

can liberal traditions. Seven principles 
which claim the allegiance of Bishop Mc- 

Connell are discussed. 

The first and best treatment deals 
with a principle of which Woodrow 
Wilson said: “The fortunes of mankind 
are now in the hands of the plain people; 
satisfy them and you have not only justi- 
fied their confidence, but established 
peace.” Heber Blankenhorn of the 
NLRB describes the 1920 McConnell- 
led steel study, which revealed conditions 
which the government now is recogniz- 
ing with tardy amazement in the La 
Follette civil liberties committee findings. 
It is a story scientifically and thrillingly 
told. Other chapters deal less effective- 
ly with the desperately vital principles in- 
volved in human freedom, human secur- 
ity and human relations, A philosophical 
chapter is academically sound but gummy 
compared with the ideas Bishop McCon- 
nell himself syndicated week by week in 
his column. George A. Coe has a cork- 
ing chapter on the significance of public 
opinion to the plain people. 

It is a pity that Franklin Rall (who 
begins the book with a fine essay on the 
life of Bishop McConnell) closes with a 


chapter on religion and social change, 
without any reference to the genius of 
McConnell. Had the editor made this 
reference he would have achieved more 
coherence in the volume. Moreover, had 
this excellent theologian really analyzed 
McConnell’s concepts of social change he 
might have been forced to refer also to 
Maclver, Ogburn, Young, Lynd, per- 
haps some anthropologists and certainly 
some economists. Every reader will give 
three cheers for Bishop McConnell if the 
study of his social ideas compels theolo- 
gians to sweat over the social sciences. 

New York Everett R. CLINCHY 


Crucial Questions 


HOW YOU CAN GET A JOB, by Glenn L. Gar- 
diner. Harper. 226 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of 
Survey Midmonthly. 


OW can I get a job? If the answer, 

sought by so many, were to be 
found in books alone, I am sure that this 
one would do the trick. Of the numerous 
volumes on this topic published during 
the past decade which I have examined, 
this seems to me one of the best. 

In each of ten chapters the author at- 
tempts to answer a number of questions. 
There are in fact 213 specific questions 
from which the following four have been 


picked at random: “How should I de- 


scribe my experience record?”; “How 
should I follow up my letter of applica- 
tion?”; “How may I benefit by an em- 
ployment interview even though I do not 
get the job?”; “How can new prospects 
for my services be uncovered?” The au- 
thor’s approach is straightforward, not 
“preachy”; the answers to questions 
usually have grown out of his practical 
experience. They are direct and different. 
This volume should be in the hands 
not only of youth between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-five, but also of 
those over forty who are faced with the 
problem of seeking employment. It 
would provide them with some of the 
necessary techniques of selling them- 
selves. It is an essential for the book- 
shelf of vocational counselors, placement 
interviewers, and social case workers. 
Roy N. ANDERSON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Hardy Perennial 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY, by Edward 
Alsworth Ross. Appleton-Century. 728 pp. Price 
$4 postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 


HE third revision of Professor Ross’s 

widely used textbook is an improve- 
ment both in format and phrasing, al- 
though the author long has been justly 
distinguished for the vigor and facility 
of his style. The general organization 
remains much the same, but Part XI now 
consists of two entirely new chapters, 
Foreshadowing of the Next Culture, and 
Retrospects and Prospects, in place of the 
old somewhat dubious five “sociological 
principles” which have been incorporated 
into the conceptual organization where 
they belong. The discussion of Conflict 
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and Adaptation, to which has been added 


a chapter on war, is one of the best brief — 


discussions of social conflict in sociologi- 
cal literature. 

There are some points which are con- 
troversial, such as the author’s apparent 
faith in eugenics, the idea of folk-deple- 
tion, the handicapping of the “only child,” 
but most American sociologists probably 
would agree that Professor Ross has giv- 
en a fair and balanced presentation of 
the current content of sociology, even 
though they might prefer a different ter- 
minology. Some may feel that the charts 
and statistics in Part I should have been 
based more largely on the 1930 census, 
but the author may be contemplating an- 
other revision after the 1940 census. In 
any case, the data from the earlier cen- 
suses are just as useful for his purposes. 

Most sociologists would agree heartily 
with the prefatory statement that any 
long time forecast of the future of soci- 
ety is impossible, that the immediate out- 
look is discouraging because of “super- 
heated nationalism,” and that there has 
been tremendous improvement in the in- 
ternal conditions of most countries dur- 
ing the last half century. The author 
thinks sociology “bids fair to end the 
‘panacea’ cult.” 

This is probably as satisfactory an in- 
troduction to sociology as we have, and 
the most interesting. It could be read 
profitably by all educated adults who as- 
pire to social intelligence. Reap Bain 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Run of Shelves 


LABOR PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN _IN- 
DUSTRY, by Carroll R. Daugherty. Houghton 
Mifflin. 984 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Sur- 
vey Midmonthly. 


THE fourth edition of this notable text- 
book includes new material on employers’ 
anti-union tactics, industrial unionism, 
the CIO movement, sit-down strikes, the 
organization of the unemployed, and on 


the present part of government in indus- — 


trial relations. The author, professor of 
economics at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has also added an analysis of the 
social security act and the national labor 


relations act, and a chapter on problems 


of industrial autocracy. 


THE NEGRO’S STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL, 
by S. J. Holmes. University of California Press. 


296 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. — 
SuBTITLED “a study in human ecology,” 


this is a careful analysis from a broad 
biological point of view, of the Negro’s 
physical survival in the face of the admit- 


ted handicaps of higher mortality rates 


of both chronic and epidemic disease. Th 
author concludes that ‘gradual immunity 
is being established, which if combined 
with improved socio-economic status, ma 
increase the population ratio of the Ne- 
gro. From that situation, itself a favor- 
able eugenic demonstration of improves 
adaptability combined with inherent vi- 
tality, the author anticipates an increas 
in racial tension.—A. L. 


in Rural Public Welfare 


Tovay, Directors oF PuBLic WELFARE are fully aware of the 
pressing need for helping county workers develop skill and 
understanding in the administration of welfare services in rural 
areas. With the expansion of public welfare activities, the duties 
of the county worker have increased, while the local public has 
developed a highly critical interest in the success of the program 
in the community. 

Those in charge of the program realize that, no matter how 
fine may be the legislation under which the services operate, 
nor how carefully planned the reorganization of the departments, 
in the last analysis the success of these vast public enterprises 
comes “right down at the end of the line where the benefit 
meets the beneficiary.” The county worker himself—in his atti- 
tude, his understanding and his performance—is the key to the 
future of public welfare in this country. 


In-Service Training 


is the method now widely used to provide staff members with 
direct, practical guidance toward increased job understanding and 
efficiency. The county workers themselves are turning eagerly 
to any sources of information which can be readily absorbed 
without interfering with the day’s work. To provide such a 
source of information 


Survey Midmonthly 


is starting in October and continuing throughout the winter, a 
series of articles based on the realities of the county worker’s 
job—its actual content, its stresses and strains, its requirements 
and equipment. Each article will be brief, clear, and useful. 
Their regular appearance in succeeding issues will give a 
thoroughgoing coverage of many of the problems which confront 
the worker in this field. The material, gathered from actual 
experience in the Kansas Relief Administration, and presented 
by Josephine Strode, is designed for use as a collateral text on 
rural welfare administration. 


In THE MontHs AHEAD Survey Midmonthly will be invaluable 
for regular reading as part of in-service training courses; for 

_ “refresher” reading where courses have already been given; as 
background reading for future instruction; and as a means for 
developing understanding among citizens who act on welfare 
boards. 


- We Have ArRANGED special group rates for subscriptions to 

_ facilitate wide distribution of the series—thus enabling each staff 
and board member to secure his own copy for individual reading, 
For information as to rates, use the coupon below. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY, 112 East 19 Street, New York City 
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3 MILLION 
refugees from bombed 
Spanish cities appeal @ 
to democratic America! 


Nipper bewildered . . . literally blown out of 
Yi their homes by the rain of bombs from the 
skies . . . millions of defenseless women and children 
have fled to safer zones. 


They must be fed, clothed. The sick and 


injured must be nursed back to health. 


America will do her part. She has never yet failed to 
answer Humanity’s call. In September the American 
Relief Ship for Spain sets sail with 5,000 tons of food, 
clothing and medical supplies—contributed by thou- 
sands of individuals, numerous organizations and trade 
unions working with the Medical Bureau and North 
American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy, and 
Social Workers Committee. 


Won’t you do your part to insure the 

success of this humane mission? Deny 

yourself, for just one day, some little 
uxury and send the money to 


Help Fill the 


AMERICAN RELIEF SHIP 
FOR SPAIN 


Mail this coupon with your contribution TODAY 


SOCIAL WORKERS COMMITTEE TO AID 
SPANISH DEMOCRACY 
Room 201, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
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: Enclosed find my contribution which will be used to H 
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PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 


OR positions of responsibility and leadership in the various fields - 
of social work, special training is essential. Following is the list 
of Schools which constitute the membership of the American 


Association of Schools of Social Work. 


Correspondence with 


individual schools is recommended. For information about the 
Association address the Secretary, MISS MARION HATHWAY, University 


of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ATLANTA ScHooy oF SocraL Work, Atlanta, Ga. 


Boston CoLLEGE, ScHoot oF SocraL Work, 
Boston, Mass. 


Bryn Mawr Co..ece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 


Unrversity oF BurFraxo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
School of Social Work 


UntIverSITy OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Calif. 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Department of Social Work 


Catuo.ic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
School of Social Work 
Washington, D. C. 


Unrversity or Curcaco, Chicago, Ill. 
School of Social Service Administration 


Untversity or CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Program of Training for Public Welfare Admini- 
stration 


UNIVERSITY OF Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Graduate School, Department of Social Work 


ForpHAM UNIVERSITY 
803 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
School of Social Service 


GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SoctAL Work 
71 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Inp1ANA Unrversity, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Training Course for Social Work 


University oF Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Division of Social Administration 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 

Graduate Division of Social Administration _ 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Margaret K. Strong, Director 


Loyota University, Chicago, III. 
School of Social Service 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Curriculum in Social Work 
40 East Ferry Street, Detroit, Mich. 


University oF Minnesora, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Training Course for Social and Civic Work 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 


Tue New York ScHoou or SociaL Work 
122 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIvERsITy, Division of Social 
Work, McKinlock Campus, Chicago, III. 
William F. Byron, Chairman 


University or Norra Carona, Division of 
Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Roy M. Brown, Director 


Onto State University, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 


UNIvERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SociAL WoRK 
Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Unrversity oF PirrspurGu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Division of Social Work, Graduate School 


St. Lours Untverstry Scoot oF Soctat SERVICE, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


SrmmMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SoctAL Work, 
18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SmitH COLLEGE SCHOOL FoR SoctaL Work, 
Northampton, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
School of Social Welfare 


TuLANE University, New Orleans, La. 
School of Social Service 


University oF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. . 
Graduate School of Social Work 


WasHINGTON UNIvErsITy, St. Louis, Missouri 
George Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 


Western Reserve Unrversiry, Cleveland, Ohio 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary, Richmond, Va. ; 
School of Social Work and Public Health — : 


